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PREFACE 


Airplanes over Africa may drop bombs on Ethio¬ 
pian villages or may bring medicine and mails to hos¬ 
pitals in equatorial forests. The difference is between 
hell and heaven, although man in a machine does both 
those things. All the contrast lies in motive and in the 
standard of values that rules motive. 

We see in that picture the alternatives that lie before 
industrial mechanistic civilization as it breaks in on 
the hundred million people upon that fifth of the 
earth’s surface which we call Africa. This book is an 
attempt to sketch in broad, but we hope accurate, per¬ 
spective the drama of change which that contact is even 
now unfolding in Africa. 

Within the inelastic limits of these pages detailed 
treatment is impossible. Those eager to go more deeply 
into the economics of wages, hours, and conditions of 
labor, the administration, the regulations of govern¬ 
ment, the problems confronting governors, industrial¬ 
ists, Africans, and missionaries created by such new 
developments as in the copper mines of Northern 
Rhodesia and the Katanga, are invited to work in the 
splendid quarry provided by Modern Industry and the 
African —the report of an inquiry made under the aus- 
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pices of the Bureau of Social and Industrial Research 
and Counsel of the International Missionary Council, 
headed by Mr. J. Merle Davis. To that volume the 
author owes a special debt, and still more to Mr. Davis 
for his helpful criticism and suggestion while this book 
has been in preparation. 

Africa is no longer isolated; the world has now seen 
its peace hang upon the issue of a quarrel concerning 
the boundaries of territory within her coasts. It is no 
longer necessary, in Livingstone's phrase, to “beg to 
direct your attention to Africa. 5 ' But, because today 
that great continent is central to the world's life, I 
invite you to “consider Africa, 5 ' 


BASIL MATHEWS 


Boston 

December, 1935 
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I: THE ENIGMA OF THE AFRICAN 


AND NOW, SIR, I COME TO AFRICA. . . . HOW SHALL WE HOPE 
TO OBTAIN, IF IT BE POSSIBLE, FORGIVENESS FROM HEAVEN FOR 
THE ENORMOUS EVILS WE HAVE COMMITTED, IF WE REFUSE TO 
MAKE USE OF THESE MEANS WHICH THE MERCY OF PROVIDENCE 
HAS STILL RESERVED FOR US FOR WIPING AWAY THE SHAME AND 
GUILT WITH WHICH WE ARE NOW COVERED? 

—WILLIAM PITT IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 1791 


I 

While on a pilgrimage to the home of John 
Ruskin in the English Lake Country, whence he hurled 
the thunderbolts of his prophetic indignation against 
the vandalism of modern transport, I saw outside a vil¬ 
lage news stand this display headline on a daily paper: 
AFRICA AND BACK IN ONE DAY. A man flying 
alone in a small plane had traveled from England to 
Africa and back to England within a single day. 

Two pictures flashed into my mind. The first was of 
Henry M. Stanley, of the New York Herald, handing to 
David Livingstone on the shores of Lake Tanganyika 
letters from Livingstone’s little daughter that had taken 
two years to reach him. The second was of the octo- 
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genarian King Khama of Bechuanaland preparing a 
landing field for the first airplane flying from Cairo to 
the Cape within a few miles of the spot where he him¬ 
self, as a small boy trotting by the side of his father, 
had seen David Livingstone come striding into the 
tribal town, the first white man to penetrate that land. 
So swift has been the tidal sweep of Western civilization 
into primitive Africa. 

Two hikers, youth and maiden in shirts and shorts, 
came down the village street munching chocolate. West 
African men and women on the cocoa plantations were 
satisfying the hunger of those young English folk on 
holiday. On the girl’s left hand was a ring set with dia¬ 
monds. African boys had left their tribal villages to go 
down into the mines to get the gold and the diamonds 
for that ring. It would have been indiscreet to ask to 
penetrate their rucksacks, confident of finding there 
soap to which West African palm oil contributes its 
much advertised complexion-softening quality. The 
shining telephone wires overhead radiated the glint of 
copper from that greatest copper deposit in the world, 
which bridges the borders of Northern Rhodesia and. 
the Belgian Congo. The window of the fruiterer’s shop 
was bright with apples from African orchards and 
oranges from African groves. 

On the other side of the Atlantic citizens of “these 
United States” who may be convinced of the independ¬ 
ence of our markets of African products will be startled 
to discover that at their breakfast tables over three and 
a half million pounds of coffee are used each year from 
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Ethiopia alone and some twenty-five million pounds 
from Africa as a whole; fifty-five million pounds of palm 
oil are poured annually into American soaps, lubricants 
and cosmetics; and one hundred and ninety million 
pounds of African cocoa are used in our chocolate can¬ 
dies. For billiard balls and hairbrushes America im¬ 
ports over eight thousand pounds of ivory. For gloves 
and shoes, purses and coats many million pounds of 
sheep, goat and kid skins are sent to the United States 
from Ethiopia, Kenya, Egypt, Algeria and Nigeria; and 
thousands of monkey skins from the Gold Coast. 

The housewife would hardly imagine that the kitch¬ 
ens of America are using some seventeen million pounds 
of African spices and salt, including over four million 
pounds of cloves, one and a half million pounds of 
ginger, over eleven and a half million pounds of salt; 
and more than a hundred thousand pounds of vanilla. 
It seems fantastic that the tiny beaks of canaries in the 
United States should consume over two million pounds 
of African canary seed. Copper—thirty-three million 
pounds are annually imported into this country from 
Africa—is only one of numerous minerals from that con¬ 
tinent; the most valuable are the diamonds and the 
gold, of which the Bantu youth mines the greater part 
of the world’s supply. The users of lead pencils 
consume great quantities of African graphite. And 
Akron, Ohio, looks increasingly to the vast Firestone 
plantations in Liberia to supply rubber for the Fire¬ 
stone tires, while these same plantations help to sustain 
the frail fabric of Liberian finance. 
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The labor that produces those materials and the pay¬ 
ment received by the African are creating new standards 
which, as we shall discover, displace age-old social sanc¬ 
tions and destroy the delicate and seamless tapestry of 
tribal life all over the continent. Our demand for those 
materials thus ties us up in the bundle of life with 
Bantu men and women and youth even in the remotest 
equatorial forests of Africa. 

Those Africans are, it may be argued, many thou¬ 
sands of miles away from us. The distance, however, is 
sheer illusion so far as life is concerned. 

Away in the African jungle in the early nineteen 
thirties the leader of a zoological expedition was aston¬ 
ished to be visited by a paramount chief, with fourteen 
tribal chiefs and a dusky cloud of retainers. Radiant in 
their best “cloths” and flashing with ivory bracelets, 
they seated themselves before him. Silence being estab¬ 
lished they asked the explorer, through his interpreter, 
to explain to them the world financial crisis. 

The explorers, Mr. Ivan T. Sanderson and his two 
colleagues, were completely taken aback. Why should 
primitive Africans, whose fathers back to the dawn of 
time had never even heard of money, be so eager to 
know about the economic crisis? The reason was that 
the tribesmen under these chiefs collect palm oil for 
British traders. In 1928 the traders paid the Africans as 
much as three dollars for a can of the oil. In 1933 they 
paid only a little more than a dime for the same amount 
of oil. When the Africans grumbled at the reduction 
the traders gave as the cause the world financial crisis. 
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Mr. Sanderson tried to explain the nature of inter¬ 
national finance to the chiefs. They simply did not 
believe him. Nothing could persuade them that the 
white man could not manufacture just as many dollars 
as he needed and with them pay the original price. The 
ensuing explanations and arguments sent the senior 
chiefs into a profound slumber. This Mr. Sanderson 
ended by playing stentorian jazz records on his phono¬ 
graph. The Africans leaped to their feet; the economic 
problem was thrust aside. No one had ever seen or even 
heard of a phonograph before. The oldest chief severely 
censured Mr. Sanderson for keeping slaves by magic in 
“that little black box” to sing and play for him. 

News of the fluctuation of the world’s markets, 
flashed in a second to Johannesburg and Lagos from 
Wall Street and the Royal Exchange in London, from 
Brussels, Paris, and Berlin, affects the whole life of 
Africans in remote forests, men who have never even 
seen a phonograph, not to speak of a radio. Geographi¬ 
cal distance is annihilated by these technical miracles 
of modern science. And it is bridged with equal 
thoroughness by moral responsibility. 

Our eyes open with disgusted astonishment as we 
hear how John Newton, the great leader of evangelical 
Christianity, author of the hymn “How sweet the name 
of Jesus sounds,” was actively engaged in the slave 
trade not only before, but for some time after, his con¬ 
version. He was captain of a slave ship that he owned 
and in which he transported fettered slaves under the 
sweltering decks from Africa to the West Indies and 
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America. Twice every Sunday on those passages across 
the Atlantic he conducted divine worship for the crew 
with only the planks separating him from the chained 
and stifled slaves below deck. He wrote, “I never knew 
sweeter or more frequent hours of divine communion 
than in my last two voyages to Guinea.” 1 

John Nexvton’s conscience was aroused later, but 
meanwhile he was as convinced as were multitudes of 
sincere Christians at that time that the slave trade was 
a species of missionary enterprise, transporting the 
African from heathen darkness in which he was perish¬ 
ing into the light of a Christian civilization. It makes 
us gasp. But is John Newton’s attitude actually more 
indefensible morally than that of a Western industrial¬ 
ism-acting in response to our daily demands for foods 
and fabrics, metals and lubricants—which is eating away 
the fabric of African life? The techniques of Western 
mechanistic life and the standards of values of its eco¬ 
nomic action are destroying the African’s communal, 
closely woven tissue of life—his ancient spiritual ideals, 
his moral controls, his social pattern, his emotional re¬ 
leases, his expression of beauty. In a word we, not 
merely our Western system vaguely generalized, but 
you and I, by the things that we personally use, are 
destroying the house of life in which the African has 
lived for millennia. And we are doing so without caring 
to help him to provide another hearth around which 
he can gather with his, own people, or to build any 

iFor further particulars see The Works of the Reverend John 
Newton (1835), pp. 31 ff. 
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other roof to shelter his defenseless head. Is it not more 
than possible that a really informed and alert Christian 
conscience would consider our present action as inde¬ 
fensible as that of the slaver? 


II 

Looking at the map of the world we see Africa, shaped 
like a stupendous question mark at the feet of Europe. 
This is a symbol of the truth about that immense conti¬ 
nent. It is a great enigma. 

Among the many questions that tease us none is more 
compelling and alluring than the problem: What is to 
be the effect, first upon the African and then upon the 
white man, of this sudden opening of the floodgates of 
intercourse between the two? The answer to that ques¬ 
tion, which affects the moral future of Western civiliza¬ 
tion as well as the whole future of Africa, is not yet 
even dimly envisaged. Only the first scene has yet been 
acted of the drama that will at last give us the solution. 
In that drama titanic, implacable forces big with fate 
are at work—forces of racial blood, of economic world 
tides, the almost terrible fecundity of the African soil. 

Baffling and even contradictory forces are cloaked 
under the apparently simple words “African” and 
“Western.” The end of the physical exploration of 
Africa was only the beginning of the still more entranc¬ 
ing exploration of the African. The results are available 
for us all. Windows are opened, by books, photographs. 
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phonograph records, by films, radio, and other means, 
through which we can gaze as none of our fathers could 
into the very heart of the African scene. Yet millions 
of men who think themselves to be intelligent still assess 
the African on the old discarded basis. 

Even more startling differences lie behind the word 
“Western” as we set out to examine the total impact 
on Africa of that North Atlantic civilization, which in¬ 
cludes the American and the French, the Belgian and 
the Portuguese, the Anglo-Saxon and the Italian. If we 
take the simple question that each ruler must answer: 
“Do I intend to help the African with whom I trade or 
whom I govern to remain essentially African or to 
become Western?” we come to a parting of the ways. 

Whatever may be the goal in the mind of the Euro¬ 
pean, the immediate effect of his coming is to begin 
to break in pieces the life that the African has hitherto 
lived. 

Let us follow a youth who goes from his tribal village 
in Northern Rhodesia to labor in one of the mines that 
are working a part of the greatest copper deposit that 
has been found in the whole world. 

All his life from birth every act done to him or for 
him or by him has been controlled by the customary 
life of the tribe. If he wishes to go on a journey taboos 
hedge his steps; he may not cross that stream, pass 
yonder fetish shrine, climb that hill. He may wish to 
steal from his neighbor’s crop, but he sees a stick on 
which incantations have been breathed standing in that 
field and knows that disaster will smite him if he 
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touches a single grain. If he wishes to cut down trees to 
clear soil for crops, his ancestors, speaking through the 
chief and his counselors, give or withhold the permis¬ 
sion. His graduation into manhood, the selection of the 
girl whom he shall marry, the plan of the house that 
he will build and the actual building of it; his hunting 
and fishing; and his relations with his wife, his parents, 
and his children are guided at each step all day and 
every day by the automatic sleepless control of the spirit 
world with its potent moral authority. Our young 
African has had no private property, all that he uses 
being his to use so long as he is of service to his tribe. 
He is less a person than a limb of the tribal tree. 

Now he has been enrolled as a laborer in the mine 
a hundred miles away. He goes tramping along in com¬ 
pany with others bound on the same adventure. At last 
he sees, as they emerge from the forest, what appear to 
be tall branchless tree trunks, from the top of which 
comes smoke. Beside these mine chimneys are lunatic 
wheels, not on the ground but sticking up in the air 
and whirling round while a long rope runs over them. 
After being registered, the youth begins his training as 
a miner. 

The noises that have been the background of his life, 
the drum, the roar of the lion, the chatter of monkeys 
and screech of parrots, the thud and song of the dance, 
are changed for the clang and grind of machinery, the 
explosion of the blasting charge, the screech of the 
engine whistle. He goes to eat and sleep and rest in the 
compound. He goes into the city near the mines, where 
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Mae West in “I’m No Angel,” Mickey Mouse’s wild 
antics, or Eddie Cantor’s “Roman Scandals” open his 
eyes to a bewildering world in which none o£ the sanc¬ 
tions of his young life has any sense at all. He tastes 
strange forbidden fruit. The mysteries of gambling, the 
lure of the uproarious company in the beer hall, passing 
liaisons with girls who neither give him nor demand 
from him loyalty or love but only ask for a bit of his 
wages, the very fact that he has in his pocket that 
strange new tool of power, the round bits of shining 
metal that are called money—all these cut into the old 
loyalties. He discovers the great variety of clothing that 
money can buy; he buys clothes for his wife; and a 
phonograph with jazz records, cigarettes, a mirror, a 
safety razor. He meets men from every part of Africa. 
In the copper mines more than thirty languages are 
spoken by men who come from every area within five 
hundred miles and more. Bewildered, confused, torn 
from his ancient moorings, the youth loses his bearings. 
He often floats derelict on the sullen tides of com¬ 
mercialism. Frequently his experience at the mines 
means the destruction of the best that he has known or 
been and the putting on of the worst that lies around 
him. When he left home he was a part of the soil of 
Africa; now he begins to become an arid, wind-blown 
atom of sand. The old life jostles against the new in his 
now divided personality. 

If we concentrate on the single area of Northern 
Rhodesia, in 1930 (a boom year), out of some 275,000 
able-bodied males, over 102,000 picked men were em- 
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ployed in wage-earning work. This means that some 
thirty-seven per cent of the whole of the manhood was 
away from village life. A little more than a half of these 
were in the mines; 1 the remaining 48,000 included 
over 10,000 earning wages on the land away from their 
homes, over 12,000 in domestic service in European 
homes, and 6,800 on the railways. Whether we look at 
the life of the absent man’s parents, his wife, or his 
babies; the provision of food through agriculture; the 
carrying on of tribal crafts, such as house building and 
pottery; or the authority of the spiritual and moral 
standards over life, obviously at every point the tribe 
as well as the individual suffers change. The full signifi¬ 
cance of that process we shall examine in a later 
chapter. 

Looking at the vast extent of Africa and at the rela¬ 
tively small areas covered by mechanized industry, the 
question may well be asked: Is not the greater part of 
Africa remote from this industrial influence? It is not 
so. Let us take as a single example a tribe occupying a 
hundred square miles of the Niger delta, with 80,000 
people living in villages. In 1908 its life was absolutely 
primitive. In that year the Royal Niger Company 
opened a trading center in the bush and invited the 
people to collect palm nuts, crush them, and bring the 
oil in the kerosene tins which they introduced. Today 
almost every able-bodied man in the tribe is engaged 

1 In December, 1933, the figure in the mines was only 12,000, partly 
owing to the effect of the depression, and partly because in previous 
years a large amount of labor had been employed on constructional 
, work. In normal times the probable figure is estimated as 16,500. 
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in this trade. Barter has gone; coin currency rules. 
Youths in inferior positions rise to power on money; 
respect for the elders is broken; young fellows travel 
to the metropolis of Lagos and buy the meretricious 
claptrap of Western city life. The “acids of modernity” 
are dissolving much of their religion. Their clan, 
society, and family ties, their respect for age and 
authority are withering. Yet there is not a factory or a 
mine in the tribe. That picture could be multiplied, 
as we shall see later, at every point of the compass in 
Africa. 

Liberia, the one area of Africa, apart from Ethiopia, 
that is not ruled from Europe, is another striking illus¬ 
tration of this process. She is governed by African de¬ 
scendants of freed slaves and has almost no industries. 
On the verge of bankruptcy again and again through¬ 
out her troubled history, this republic today seems to be 
facing a new era of financial reconstruction. The hope 
comes through a fresh understanding reached in 1935 
between President Barclay of Liberia and the Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Company of Akron, Ohio, which 
owns large rubber plantations in Liberia. The Fire¬ 
stone interests hold 110,000 acres of rubber-producing 
country and, provided the present sound government 
prevails, they can be intensively developed and can help 
to put the republic upon its feet. The cost of govern¬ 
ment under the new agreement is to be the first charge 
on the revenues of the country, the cost being reassessed 
on a more economical basis. A financial adviser related 
to the Finance Corporation of America nominates gov- 
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eminent employees, whom the President then appoints; 
and a special bank has been created under the super¬ 
vision of the National City Bank of New York with 
arrangements for fixing the value of the Liberian 
dollar. This agreement relieves a certain tension be¬ 
tween the United States and the Liberian governments. 

Here, then, we have one more conspicuous example 
of the intimate relationship of Western commerce and 
•the development of Africa. As the financial condition 
of the republic is being stabilized through the purchase 
by America of Liberia’s crude rubber as well as her 
palm oil and some coffee, profound changes are taking 
place that modify the ancient sanctions of her tribal 
life. 

The theme of the drama of new Africa is there. She 
is becoming central economically as the world’s inex¬ 
haustible plantation. Already five trunk railway lines 
penetrate Africa. Even in the jungle the roar of the 
lion is interrupted by the honk of the car. Air liners 
fly from Marseilles to the heart of the Congo, where a 
man can look down from the skies on thirty converging 
streams, blending in a river whose basin would cover 
Europe from Constantinople to Calais. Areas and 
peoples that cost David Livingstone half a lifetime of 
perilous exploration to reach can be visited in three 
weeks by train, car, steamboat, and airplane. Before 
this century has closed, airplane routes, surfaced high¬ 
ways, railroads, and lake and river transport, the radio, 
and telegraph and telephone lines will enmesh every 
forest and lakeside of Africa with a web of intercom- 
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munication. Along those routes trucks will rumble and 
steamships will plough bearing the riches of the earth. 
Even the $5,000,000,000 worth of gold already torn 
from the rocks of Africa will be eclipsed by the prodigal 
offerings of her soil. 

Africa is also becoming central politically, for there 
are found the great dependencies of France, Belgium, 
Britain, Portugal, and Italy covering areas more than 
twice the size of Europe. And, because by far the 
greater part of Africa is still barred by climate to the 
white man for large-scale colonization, the African 
seems likely as a man and as a race to become increas¬ 
ingly central to the life of humanity. For only when his 
hands and his good will are lent to the task can the 
riches of the continent be made available to the world. 

Inevitably as the shuttle of modern commerce is 
thrown to and fro across the loom of Africa a new 
pattern of life will be woven. Just as inevitably the 
ancient tribal life of the African peoples will suffer 
change. Fifty years ago Africans lived wholly within a 
communal way of life that gave guidance for every act 
and at every stage of growth. A man’s whole being was 
steeped in his tribal life as the hand of a dyer is sub¬ 
dued to the color in which he works. That way of life, 
though limited, was coherent and complete. It was in¬ 
telligible. It formed what we call a cosmos. 

Today that little cosmos is breaking down into chaos. 
Forces play on the African that he cannot resist and, 
at the outset, fails to understand. The elders of the 
tribe lament the depravity of the young. A feeling that 
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the house of life is crumbling at the foundations and 
collapsing in the roof produces profound unrest. The 
African way of life is suffering that most desperate of 
maladies: it is losing faith in itself. 

The strange irony is that simultaneously the very 
same unquiet is infecting our Western civilization. Half 
a century ago our Western life had its settled loyalties; 
its certainties as to evolution making for continuous 
progress; its confidence in the conquering process and 
the adequacy of what our fathers were sure was the one 
civilization of the future; its humanitarian enthusiasm 
for fighting one social evil after another; its utter sense 
of security in an intelligible and intelligent universe 
moving, by democratic paths, toward peace and plenty. 
In a word, our fathers also lived in a cosmos. 
f We do not so live today. Fear replaces security. Dic¬ 
tators elbow democracies into the ditch. Many ancient 
loyalties crumble, whether in religion, economics, or 
the home. The national sovereign state dominates in 
defiance of the world’s one root reality, interdepend¬ 
ence. Whole sentences can be transferred from the pre¬ 
vious paragraph and applied to Western civilization. 
Forces play on us that we cannot resist and, at the out¬ 
set, fail to understand. The elders of the tribe lament 
the depravity of the young. A feeling that the house of 
life is crumbling at the foundations and collapsing in 
the roof produces profound unrest. Our way of life, 
also, is suffering that most desperate of maladies: it is 
losing faith in itself. Cosmos, we repeat, both in Africa 
and in the West, is crumbling. Is it into chaos? Or is 
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the present disintegration the preliminary of a juster, 
a more splendid, cosmos? 

Have we thrust upon the African a task of adapta¬ 
tion such as no people in history has yet shouldered, 
let alone achieved? Seeing that “things are what they 
are,” what are we going to do about it? Do the Western 
powers and industrialists in Africa aim at keeping 
Africans as Africans, at the same time intending to train 
them only as efficient servants of a materialistic civiliza¬ 
tion? Or do they aim at severing them entirely from 
their old civilization, regarding it as a strange relic of 
a prehistoric age, and melting them into a Western 
mold, making them wholly French or Belgian or 
British? Or is our aim to share with the new leadership 
of the African people an adventure toward preserving 
the essential soul of their old life while strengthening 
the sinew and stimulating the heart, so that not only 
may they hold their own face to face with modern civi¬ 
lization but may contribute to the world’s life some gift 
from their own inheritance? If that were possible it 
might well help not Africa alone but the world to move 
once more from the edge of the precipice of chaos 
toward a fuller and more enduring cosmos. 

It is to the study of that issue that we now set our¬ 
selves. 
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II: THE TISSUE OF AFRICAN LIFE 


THE BLACK CONTINENT POSSESSES THE GREATEST CREATIVE 
POWER OF ANY IN THE WORLD. WHATEVER HAS ITS ORIGIN IN 
AFRICA REMAINS AFRICAN FOREVER IN MIND AND SPIRIT. 

—COUNT KEYSERLING IN “TRAVEL DIARY OF A PHILOSOPHER” 


An aviator flying low over Africa from the southern 
fringes of the Sahara across the great lakes that feed the 
Nile and following first the upper waters of the Congo 
to the Zambezi River, and then the fringes of the Kala¬ 
hari Desert, will notice the contrasts in the pattern on 
the tapestry of African life. Leaving the wandering 
camel herdsman in the Sahara, the aviator will discover 
the semi-nomadic, semi-stationary cattle farmers of the 
better watered Sudan. Still farther south he will be 
struck by the fact that while the people are entirely 
settled in villages they still tend cattle. The men and 
boys look after the beasts while the women till the soil. 
By the time the plane is over the Congo forests the 
cattle have disappeared and crops and handicrafts 
occupy the people. 
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These broad areas of transition from the nomad 
cattle man to the pure agriculturist correspond to bands 
of differing color, or racial strata. Tallish, brown, 
long-headed, straight-nosed, high-browed, thin-lipped 
Hamitic men, with dark brown or black wavy or frizzy 
hair, range from northern Nigeria and from the lower 
and middle Nile Valley and the northern coast of the 
Indian Ocean through Ethiopia and Somaliland to 
northern Kenya. They are mainly cattle men, often 
Mohammedans. Their blood blends that of the Semite 
with the Negro. 

If we leave this great Hamitic area and push on 
southward, we find, with every day’s journey, that 
gradually the darker skin, the broader nose, the everted 
lips, the woolly hair of the true Negro begins to prevail 
over the lighter skin and the more sharply defined 
features of the Hamite. With this blend of race comes 
a mixture of cultural ways. These Hamito-Negroid 
peoples of East Central Africa are very virile, and pas¬ 
sionately attached to their oxen and fat-tailed sheep 
brought southward from Egypt by the Hamite, who has 
also taught the Negro to work in iron. But they are also 
agriculturists, their women hoeing the soil for maize. 

So we are plunged into Bantu Central Africa, where 
the life of scores of millions, living in territories as vast 
as Europe without Russia, is still largely hidden from 
the Western world. Its heart is that area of mighty 
rivers, luxuriant forests, wild animals in tropic jungle, 
and unexpected mineral wealth which we call the 
Congo. 
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The Bantu fill a third o£ Africa, which means a full 
half of its non-desert area. They probably blend with 
the blood of the Negro that of the vigorous, warlike 
Hamitic tribes who pushed southward long ago. If we 
draw a line straight across Africa from the Niger delta 
on the west, through the French Cameroun and Uganda 
and then curving southeast through Kenya Colony to 
the coast, and if we then excise the western half of 
British South Africa where Hottentots and Bushmen 
live, we have a rough outline of the vast domain of this 
virile people on whom the Africa of the future mainly 
depends. 1 

The Bantu are governed and live in varied ways. For 
instance, the people of Uganda were an organized 
nation with a semi-constitutional monarchy long before 
the British undertook a protectorate over them. 2 The 
Bechuana a thousand miles farther south in their pro¬ 
tectorate are united under a great paramount chief. 
The hardy Basuto nation, proudly alone on its high 
plateau and mountains, was welded into its powerful 
federation of tribes a century ago by Moshesh, the great¬ 
est of Bantu statesmen. Between the Baganda on the 
north and the Bechuana in the south, many millions 
of Bantu live in loosely related groups of tribes, scat¬ 
tered in villages, separated by great forest areas. They 
raise their crops in clearings that are cut from the virgin 
forest afresh every four years. 

iSee map in back of book. 

2 The Bantu people prefix a Bu to the name to indicate kingdom or 
state, a Ba or Wa for a people and a U for territory. Thus Uganda 
is the territory where the Baganda people live, many of them in the 
Buganda kingdom under the Uganda British protectorate. 
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Americans touring in rural England would be startled 
at the difference between the timbered, thatched Sussex 
cottage and the stone-walled, stone-roofed Cotswold 
peasant home. Soil and rock make that difference, but 
the family life, whether under thatch or stone, is identi¬ 
cal. As we pursue our search for the dominant motif 
running through the tapestry of African life, we dis¬ 
cover that the striking differences in that pattern are in 
the material things; the unities are in the social life, 
the morals, the spiritual vision. This is as we should 
expect. Geography makes for external differences. In 
the African forests the walls of the huts are of stakes 
plastered with mud; in open country they are built up 
of mud dried layer by layer as the walls rise. In grassy 
land the huts are roofed with straw; in the forests with 
palm leaves. But the men and women, the boys and 
girls who live in those huts look out upon the world 
with similar thoughts about the spirits of their ancestors 
and the great Spirit above all. However they are housed, 
they share essentially the same idea of the family. 

Inside the hut the furniture is usually of an extreme 
simplicity. Even then the variety is limitless in the shape 
and substance of cooking pots, mats, stools, hoes, and 
so on. The woman in the field wields a short-handled 
iron hoe. Her husband has an ax for clearing forest 
areas for planting. If the plough were substituted for 
the hoe African social life would be transformed—for 
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in many parts women do a considerable part of the agri¬ 
culture and the adoption of the plough would drive 
them out of the fields. This would reduce their eco¬ 
nomic value to society, and thus lower their status. 

The commonest clothing is the loincloth. But a rush¬ 
ing stream of gay cheap Japanese and Indian cotton fab¬ 
rics is changing the raiment of Africa. Ornament is as 
lavish as clothing is exiguous. In many areas gold and 
silver armlets, anklets, earrings, and bracelets of ex¬ 
quisite craftsmanship and great weight are worn, varied 
by ivory and copper rings and bracelets and an infinite 
variety of beads. Many of the Bantu tattoo on the body 
patterns of beauty and often of symbolic meaning. 

There is a widespread uniformity of food. The uni¬ 
versal feature is negative—it is the absence of wheat. A 
steamed cassava or maize, a paste of boiled meal or yams 
or green bananas; these fill the place held in most lands 
by bread. A ball of this porridge is taken from a bowl 
with the right hand and is dipped into a bowl of sauce 
or relish. At the end of the meal the right hand is 
washed. In some areas spoons are now in general use. 
Drinking is always between meals. Palm wine or beer 
made of some cereals is drunk on occasion, but the 
drinking of intoxicants is essentially a sporadic social 
event, limited to special occasions. 

The land is owned by the community. A family is 
allowed the use of land by the authority of the tribal 
heads. Each adult married male has the use of as much 
land as he and his family can till and use, and generally 
has the right to continue to farm land that he uses regu- 
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larly. So no one is landless and no one is unemployed. 
The crops of manioc, maize, yams, sorghum, and so on 
are sown, weeded, watered, reaped, stored, ground or 
pounded, cooked and eaten for the most part within the 
group. In the family and the tribal life everyone has 
his allotted service for the community. This closely 
woven texture of society makes for reliance on the 
group to stand by in case of misfortune, and to make 
decisions to meet each fork in the road. The group is 
the real person. 

A sensitive finger on the pulse of a Central African 
community untouched by Western industrialism de¬ 
tects, under the surface disturbances, a distinctive 
rhythm. St. Paul’s picture of the one body and of many 
members finding their life in it is strangely true of the 
African family group. If you need a new hoe or an ax 
in primitive Africa remote from money you do not buy 
it but earn it by service. You give to the craftsman 
more iron than is needed to make an ax, help to blow 
the fire, give him grain and so on, and thus repay the 
smith for his work. So also the pottery for cooking and 
storing food is made by the hands of the folk in the 
group. The men who fish exchange their catch for grain 
or a tool. A man does not build his own house alone, 
but is helped by relatives of his family group, whom he 
helps in return. Each man in his spare time does some 
weaving—which is men’s work—using thread or vege¬ 
table fiber prepared by the women. Exchange of services 
as well as of goods by barter is the basis of economy. 

The life of the beehive and the life of the African 
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community have the same virtue and the same evil. In 
the tribe, as in the hive, there is a place and a function 
for everyone. But in the tribe, as in the hive or the ant 
heap, that perfection of plan is purchased at the price 
of individual initiative and freedom. Just as the hive, 
science tells us, has made no progress in thousands of 
years, so African society has remained almost static. 

Dancing is the crest and climax of African culture. 
It is the art through which Africans make their aspira¬ 
tions visible. They dance to express every part of life. 
They dance worship and war, hunting and love-making, 
mourning and thanksgiving, and intercession to bring 
good fortune in crops or children and to turn away evil. 
They dance to dramatize life; they dance for the sheer 
“wild joys of living”; and they dance simply to express 
the beauty of rhythm and to fill the leisure time. Where 
the Western youth expresses himself in drama or music, 
poetry or the novel, painting or sculpture, flying or 
driving a high-powered car, kneeling in worship or 
boxing and playing football, African youth expresses 
all that is within him in rhythmical movement. No 
people on earth dances with such exquisite precision, 
such intimate and subtle unison and harmony, such 
hypnotic dramatic truth, such emotional verve. Many 
of the dances have dramatic or religious content. 

A fifteen-year-old boy, wearing a small antelope mask 
on the back of his head and stooping so that it faces 
forward, and with a dappled cloak on his back and a 
straw tail, will come forward timidly, sniff the air, start 
at a shadow, scamper away, return cautiously, cavort 
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from shade to shade, stagger wounded at the twang of 
a bow, quiver and lie dead; all in exquisite pantomime, 
utterly spontaneous yet true to the rhythm of the 
drums and rattles, and to the inner spirit of the ante¬ 
lope; a performance so artistically perfect that it would 
drive a Western audience delirious with delight. 

A tribal fertility dance, in French West Africa, cele¬ 
brated after sowing seed and before the rainstorms 
break, will draw a whole village into its orbit. It may 
begin with a group of young men with rattles in their 
hands circling rhythmically in elaborate complicated 
steps around the drums in the center, while the whole 
village is chanting on the outer circle. Little by little 
the onlookers are drawn into the dance; the older men 
and then their wives, the young women, and at last 
small children, who, though their walk is still little 
more than a stagger, throw their tiny brown bodies with 
perfect rhythm into the dance. Men, elaborately dressed 
and with whistles in their mouths, break in and mime 
the mating of birds and animals. At last four little girls, 
wearing necklaces of red seeds and little aprons, run 
from each of the four corners of the compass and in per¬ 
fect unison dance toward the center where they stop 
and portray in pantomime the sowing of seed on the 
ground. So each arrives in front of an old man and 
kneels before him. The men lay their hands in blessing 
on the girls’ heads and each lifts one on his shoulder 
and carries her off the field. 

The mask dances, which to the European look like 
wild savagery, are mainly religious, even when they are 
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satirically comic. The mask is not an attempt to horrify 
or amuse; it is the home of the spirit. The dancer while 
he wears the mask is himself that spirit walking and 
dancing. Most of the masks express animals or men, not 
realistically, but by suggestion. One mask, for example, 
grafts the nose of a dog and the eyes of a bird upon a 
human face. To our dulled Western sight that is merely 
grotesque, until we realize that the suggestion is of a 
man with superhuman powers, that is, with the keen 
scent of a hound and the vision of an eagle. 

The soul of the dance is the drum. To the Westerner 
this suggests dull monotony. To the sensitive African 
ear it stands for infinite and entrancing variety. The 
musical accuracy of the African ear in pitch, time, and 
tone has never been fully appreciated. The musical ex¬ 
pert, Mrs. Ella Kidney, who penetrated to the heart of 
Africa in quest of music, once told the writer that she 
had written down the notes of melodies as sung by 
naked Zambezi Africans. On reaching Europe she was 
playing over these airs to a great historian of music. 
Suddenly he jumped from his chair and said, “Where 
did you get that one?” She told him that it came from 
an area of Africa largely untouched by Europeans. 
“But,” he exclaimed, “it is a Portuguese chant of the 
sixteenth century!” Research revealed that Portuguese 
monks had penetrated that area in 1586 and had died 
there. What is more, the melody disappeared from 
Portuguese churches at the end of that century. So we 
have an unwritten air handed down faithfully for three 
centuries by ear. African music is practically founded 
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on an octave. There are a few string instruments based 
on that scale, as well as some horns and whistles and 
flutes; but these are only capable of emitting a single 
note. Jazz music is unknown among primitive Africans^ 
The only thing that it has in common with African 
music is syncopated rhythm. 

As we enter a village we are met by the ancient great¬ 
grandfather of the family whose enclosure we have in¬ 
vaded. He walks towards us, a piece of cloth around his 
loins, in the natural dignity of authority that has ac¬ 
cumulated with the years. He has a tenuous, sensitive 
tissue of delicate responsibilities. He is the voice of the 
ancestors. He must learn their will constantly and ex¬ 
press it to the clan. He must keep the peace among his 
multitudinous family. He is judge in their disputes. He 
is their advocate in disputes with other families. If any 
crime is committed in his family he is responsible to his 
chief in the larger tribe. 

This does not imply that the patriarch of a family or 
the chief of a tribe is a despot. The moral power behind 
the tribal law is the will of the people. The patriarchs 
and chiefs hold power as channels of the traditions. The 
ancestors, the chiefs of the past, are, for the Bantu 
African, actually alive. The festival of first fruits is a 
feast in their honor. When a breach of tribal law has 
roused their wrath, sacrifices are offered to appease their 
anger and win their favor. To offend the ancestors 
brings punishment automatically, through the barren¬ 
ness of wife or cattle, failure of crops or in hunting, 
through disease or death. 
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At times a woman is at the head of the family; for 
among a number of African peoples the mother is the 
person through whom a man traces his descent. The 
son belongs in that case to her family, not to that of 
his father; and often it is her brother who acts as father 
to the children. In other tribes descent is from the 
father. But it is never descent from both father and 
mother. The African family group is not father, mother, 
and children. The family consists of all those related 
either by male descent from a patriarch or by female 
descent from a matriarch. A patriarch frequently has 
several hundreds in his family, which includes his chil¬ 
dren and his sons’ children and their sons’ children; it 
does not include his wives or his sons’ wives, for they 
belong to their own families. 

We find that many of the boys are away from the 
village. They are absent in the secret puberty camp, 
going through long initiation ceremonies, of which the 
central feature is the rite of circumcision. These gradu¬ 
ate a boy into manhood. His status and that of his sister 
in the clan-family is settled by the age group to which 
each belongs, and he or she passes from one group to 
the other by processes of initiation and training and 
ceremonies. 

These schools of adolescence strangely blend brutality 
and gross bestiality with education in courtesy to elders, 
in preparation for marriage, and in enduring hardness 
as a training for tribal citizenship. If we can penetrate 
to their heart and get a clear vision of their aim vivid 
light will be shed on the tissue of African life. We may 
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look at one element in the camps of one great tribe, 
the Bushongo of the Congo. 

The men who have charge of this initiation camp 
dig a long trench about ten feet deep and cover it all 
the way along with branches and earth so that it is a 
fearsome tunnel. They cut five niches in the sides of 
the tunnel. Each niche is big enough to hide a man. 
In the floor of the tunnel by one of the niches a trans¬ 
verse pit is dug four feet deeper still, lined with clay and 
filled with water. 

A boy is taken to one end of the tunnel by the witch 
doctors in charge. The headman, or president of the 
ceremonies, then leads the boy up to the mouth of the 
tunnel. 

“Now then,” he commands the boy, “run through the 
tunnel.” 

The boy starts and has gone only a few yards when 
out from the first niche bounds a snarling leopard. The 
terror-stricken boy dashes back to the entrance. 

“You shall never see your village again, or your 
father or mother or brothers or sisters, if you do not go 
through the tunnel,” shout the stern elders. So the boy 
pulls himself together and with a blind rush dashes past 
the man in the leopard skin; only to meet a fearsome 
warrior in full war paint waving a naked weapon, who 
leaps out of the next niche. Again the boy comes pant¬ 
ing back; but the witch doctors with bloodcurdling 
threats hound him in again. He flies past the leopard 
and the warrior to find the most hideous ordeal of all, 
A blacksmith has a glowing charcoal fire in the third 
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niche and leaps out brandishing two red-hot irons. He 
makes fearful passes at the boy, who in terror dashes on 
and plunges headlong into the concealed water. Gasping 
and spluttering he manages to scramble out on the 
farther side. Suddenly from the fifth niche springs a fan¬ 
tastic ghost draped in monkey skins, with heads, tails, 
and paws waving in gruesome horror at him. The water 
trench is behind him, as well as red-hot irons, the war¬ 
rior, and the leopard. So the terrified boy takes his cour¬ 
age in both hands and faces the threatening phantom. 
He rushes past, fending off the monkey paws. Gasping 
but triumphant he reaches the outer world of sunshine 
and sanity. 

The Western mind says, “What grotesque nightmare 
nonsense!” If the scene is looked at again, however, with 
the idea of discovering its essential aim, we see that this 
phantasmagoria really aims at education for citizenship. 
If an African tribe is to hold its own it must be able to 
depend on the courage and resource of its men. The 
horrors in the niches in the tunnel stand grotesquely 
for a sequence of educational disciplines aiming to 
brace youth for citizenship: to face fearlessly first the 
wild beast, then the armed foe, followed by fire, water, 
and spirits. 

This Bushongo initiation camp of which we have 
seen one picture goes on for months, with other ordeals. 
There is a good deal of crude sex education. The youth 
learns also a long sequence of commandments enjoin¬ 
ing on him obedience to the rulers and his family and 
to father and mother, and respect for the modesty of 
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women; and adherence to a detailed code of tribal 
honor. 1 


II 

A Bantu youth padding along a path through the dense 
green depths of jungle is treading in a universe where 
coiled, merciless power lies hidden at every comer, 
ready to leap upon him. The lightning attack of the boa 
constrictor, the swift leap of the lion and the leopard 
with rending claw and jaw, the mountainous strength 
of the elephant are all expressions of that power. As the 
boy moves in the shadow of the trees towering above 
him, with beasts prowling in the forest depths, mighty 
rivers flowing forever from mysterious springs to an un¬ 
known ocean, the crash of thunder above his head, the 
blaze of lightning flashing down to rend a tree as though 
divine wrath had flung a fiery ax, awe comes upon him. 
This is the root of religion—a sense of awe issuing in a 
conviction of hidden irresistible Power. 

Men have ridiculed the idea that Africans believe in 
God. It is now certain that belief in God is practically 
universal among them. If, traveling among different 
Bantu tribes, we could sit with them in their dignified 
conclaves or listen to their more intimate talk, we 
should hear them speak of God by many names, all of 
which, if pondered, are windows into their thought 

iFor a fuller description see Emil Torday, On the Trail of the 
Bushongo. (For full data regarding publishers and dates of books men¬ 
tioned, see Bibliography, pp. 171-76.) 
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about the universe. Here are names given to him by 
Africans independent of and preceding any Christian 
teaching: the Creator; the All-Originator; the Giver; 
the Maker; the Founder; the Blue Sky (or Heaven); 1 
the Molder; the One who puts things in order (the 
Organizer or Architect, as we might say); the Guardian; 
the Deliverer; the Goodhearted One. If we think over 
these names we shall see a fascinating range of ideas, 
from power through order to personality, and then to 
person as having moral qualities. But to most Africans 
God is remote and takes little part in the world that he 
has made. So he is rarely worshiped, being approached 
only in face of great calamity like drought. The 
living reality to the African in everyday life is not God, 
but the presence everywhere of spirits. All the life of 
every man and woman, boy and girl, in a primitive 
African village is controlled in every act by the spirit 
world. Life is a unity saturated through and through 
with religion. The African does nothing apart from a 
spiritual authority. In childhood, maturity, and death, 
whether cutting palm nuts or felling trees, fishing, farm¬ 
ing, hoeing, or hunting, needing rain or grateful for 
harvest, building a house or going on a journey, sick 
or in trouble, everything that he does is related to the 
spirit world, by invocation or By sacrifice, or by some 
other ritual act. 

Obviously a man who can win those spirit powers and 
control them for the good of the tribe, or who can pro- 

1 The word used has an aura of fuller meaning than the word sky- 
heaven less as a place than as a controlling although not necessarily 
personal power. 
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tect his group against evil spirits, is a great friend. The 
language of loathing, however, is all too weak to express 
contempt for the man who is actually ready to launch 
those spirit powers against the tribe. He is Public 
Enemy Number 1. This sorcerer or witch is of enor¬ 
mous importance; for in him is the Achilles’ heel of 
African tribal life. For us to laugh and say that the 
sorcerer’s spells are nonsense, that magic does not exist, 
that witchcraft cannot bring loathsome and incurable 
disease on a man, is simply to leave the African, even 
the Christian African, shrugging his shoulders at our 
blinded sight. 

To take one example from the home of the principal 
of the Prince of Wales College, Achimota, West Africa, 
where one would have said the sorcerer was powerless. 
A servant was discharged under a cloud. Publicly he 
willed that anyone who took his place should be smitten 
with disease. A servant came; in a day or two tumors 
developed that mystified the doctor. He left and another 
came who at once developed tumors equally puzzling. 
Nothing could persuade more than one African out of 
a hundred that that was not the result of black magic. 
As a matter of fact, the hundredth came—an African so 
convinced that the Christian God is more powerful than 
all sorcerers that he had no fear. He developed no 
tumors. Everyone who has lived in Africa could multi¬ 
ply parallels to that story. 

The sorcerer has a number of ways of working evil. 
Subtle poisons are one of these; they either kill, or, 
what is worse, drive folk mad. Hypnotism is another; 
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by the power of suggestion it is easy to kill primitive 
man. These two methods may account, experienced ob¬ 
servers tell us, for about eighty per cent of the disaster 
and death caused by the ghoulish sorcerer. There re¬ 
main a number of cases that even the most rigidly scien¬ 
tific psychologists cannot at present explain. 

The sorcerer is the public enemy; the witch doctor is 
the tribal defense against him and his powers. The 
witch doctor is really three people. He is a medicine 
man who knows rather more about herbs and their 
medical use than his neighbors, although all Africans 
know a good deal about simples, as our village grand¬ 
mothers called them. He is, second, a dealer in spells. 
For instance, he takes a stick, rubs it with some root, 
speaks words over it and places it in a plot of land: evil 
will befall anyone hurting the crop on that plot or 
stealing from it. The power of this force In preventing 
crime and keeping order is very great indeed. He is, 
third, a detective. By secret gifts he professes to “smell 
out” criminals, who are subjected to trial by ordeal of, 
for example, drinking poison. He discovers the ghoul 
or sorcerer who has by his black magic caused the sick¬ 
ness or death of a man or his cattle, or brought other 
calamity on the tribe or Its members. 

That the witch doctor himself is sometimes a rascal 
is certain. An American missionary, who watched one 
such man convict a woman of sorcery through divina¬ 
tion by bones, challenged the method. The witch doctor 
then produced calabashes with corks, handed them 
round the group and said that whoever could not pull 
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out the cork from his or her calabash was the criminal. 
The accused woman could not pull out her cork, “She 
is the criminal!” cried the witch doctor. The group 
agreed. But the missionary took hold of the woman’s 
calabash and he could not draw out the cork either. He 
found that the witch doctor had moistened the cork, so 
making it swell. He had a grudge against the woman. 

Western governments have done and still do harm 
by confusing the witch doctor and the sorcerer. Many 
people hold that it is as serious a blunder as confusing 
Sherlock Holmes and Bill Sykes. The fact that often the 
witch doctor himself is either mistaken through igno¬ 
rance, or causes the death of innocent people by de¬ 
claring them criminal, does not affect the principle at 
stake. Even in Western lands the police and gen¬ 
darmerie cannot claim to be infallible or wholly incor¬ 
ruptible. We shall discuss this problem later in examin¬ 
ing the subject of government in Africa. 1 

Within its limits this world of the African which we 
have now swiftly surveyed is, we have suggested, a co¬ 
herent ordered cosmos. It is an explanation of the world 
in which the African lives and an ordered way of living 
in a community In that world. Within that cosmos there 
is crime; there are injustice, cruelty, and corruption be¬ 
cause there is man. There is little progress. There is 
widespread disease and terrible infant mortality. Yet 
this tribal community system, controlled by the spirits 
that haunt the physical world, has held together the 

i See pp, 95-96. 
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peoples of Africa in continuous life through millennia. 
Today it would seem as though we in the West, by the 
very contact of our aggressive civilization, have passed 
sentence of death upon it. 

The paradox of that little cosmos is that it is so com¬ 
plete in its limited sphere that it cannot change without 
destroying itself. It is like an egg, a complete inner life 
held by a brittle shell. 

If you break the egg by a blow from without, the 
cosmos collapses. Within the egg, however, is the germ 
of life. That germ, if quickened by warmth from with¬ 
out, hatches into a new life. That new living thing is 
not only capable of feeling and action in a wider world, 
but is able to perpetuate itself. 

The machine age, as we have seen, is beating upon 
the frail shell of African tribal life and threatens to 
destroy it. There is, however, another approach. A com¬ 
radeship, coming from without Africa, but penetrating 
through the shell by its very warmth, can germinate the 
inner life. The innate and latent embryo may thus de¬ 
velop into the shape and substance of sentient life. 
Then it will break the shell from within by the ex¬ 
pansive force of its own vitality, quickened by the com¬ 
radeship from without. 
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YOU SEE THAT BRIDGE, THAT HUGE, RED NAKED THING OF 
STEEL? 

MAGNIFICENT, EH? 

AND THERE, NO THERE, RIGHT AT THE TOP, A LITTLE DOT THAT 
SWAYS AND CRAWLS ALONG, FEARFUL LEST IT LOSE ITS DIZZY 
HEAD AND DASH INTO OBLIVION? 

PITIFUL, ISN'T IT—THAT PIGMY BEING WITH ITS TWO SMALL 
HANDS AND SMALLER BRAIN, BESIDE THE BRIDGE THAT REARS 
ITS MASSIVE FRAME AGAINST THE SKY? 

YOU SEE HIM? 

WELL, HE MADE IT. 

—BARBARA GOLDBERG 


A GROUP of tired young men came limping into an 
African village hidden in the depths of the equatorial 
forest. They had traveled for three hundred miles and 
more on foot carrying loads on their heads. Now at long 
last they were home. They had been away for almost a 
year. Eager questions flew from all sides. The headman 
called the middle-aged men of the village together. 
They sat to hear the experiences of their sons and 
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brothers and cousins who had come back from the far- 
off mines. 

"Have you brought the money for your tax?” was one 
of the first questions. 

"Why, yes, in two months a man can earn all that he 
needs for his own tax; afterwards he earns to buy the 
wonders of the white man.” 

"What wonders?” 

Then packs were opened; and out came cloths of 
lively pattern, knives with flashing blades, mirrors, 
safety razors, blocks of sweet-smelling soap, blankets, 
and bottles of perfume. 


I 

The discovery in the Katanga region of the Congo and 
in Northern Rhodesia of as rich a field of copper as 
exists on the planet is calling Africans from even as far 
away as Uganda, some seventeen hundred miles distant. 
Youth is called from villages over an area of thousands 
of square miles not simply for mining but for smelting 
furnaces, and for railway and other transport, for road¬ 
making and the care of electrical and steam plant. As 
there are less than six Africans to the square mile in 
Katanga, more than half of the workers needed must 
be recruited from among the tribes in other parts of 
Africa. 

We are told that the African is inert, lacks ambition, 
is content with his traditional life. Why, then, are the 
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mines so powerful a magnet to draw him from his 
village? 

The first urge is the money to be won by work. 
There are many reasons which make money desired by 
Africans whose fathers had scarcely heard of it. The 
governments, British, Belgian, and others, require a poll 
tax from their African subjects. The tax may range from 
about two dollars to seven and a half dollars for each 
adult male. The only way to earn the tax is by labor; 
and the mines pay best. 

Extra demands for wages also come from the ten¬ 
dency of the tribal life itself to move from payment in 
service or in kind to a money economy. Even the small 
cost of education in a mission school, with the higher 
standard of living that ensues, has the same tendency 
to increase the urge to seek a wage employment. 

Another impulse is the desire for the good things 
that the Western man makes and enjoys. Behind this 
desire for things is often a vague but vehement long¬ 
ing for the fuller and more interesting life which they 
feel the white man enjoys. To satisfy all these desires 
one must have money, so the young African sells the 
labor of his hands in the mine. 

The African and the American suburban family are 
at least alike in one thing: the desire for prestige, the 
will to shine socially. We all want admiration. The 
youths who come back from the mine have the prestige 
of having adventured in distant travel. The director of 
the Native Recruiting Association for the Copper Belt 
of Northern Rhodesia has said that “in some tribes the 
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fact of a manhaving traveled and worked ‘abroad’ gives 
him a status not vastly inferior to that acquired some 
years ago by the fact that he had killed an enemy or a 
lion.” At the mine he may often have been sad and 
angry, worn out, ill, kicked, robbed, and tricked; but on 
getting home he makes an epic of his exploits. So others 
follow him. The adventurous wives go with or follow 
after their husbands; while even those who stay at home 
egg their men on to go and earn for them more and 
brighter cloths. 

The mine owners find, from their statistics, that the 
man with his wife is a better worker; he is healthier, 
happier, and stays longer. In one mine, statistics show 
that the married men stayed 20.25 months to the single 
men’s 9.79 months; and at another mine the married 
men averaged 12.9 months and the single 8.6. 

We go to the living quarters and see in picturesque 
form one explanation of this. 1 Each compound—or area 
where the workers live—covers as many as five or more 
acres. In one part single men live, and in another 
married workers with their families. The huts are 
varied in build. Here are round brick huts twelve feet 
across with thatched roofs; there are square brick huts 
fourteen feet across with cement floors and zinc roofs; 
yonder is a continuous row of cubicles of about the 
same internal size as the other two types. 

The bachelors’ huts are bare within, probably con¬ 
taining just an iron bed, enamel washing basin, a tin 
trunk, and a chair. The wife of the married worker 

1 The description that follows is of mines in Northern Rhodesia. 
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hangs bright calico curtains, and a few colored prints 
on the wall, and has a little toilet table with trinkets 
on it. Food is issued every week to the wife on presen¬ 
tation of a ticket. The wife cooks the meal in front of 
the hut except in the rainy season, when she cooks in a 
little lean-to. 

Wages run from ten cents a day at the beginning to 
a quarter for surface work, and underground from a 
quarter to nearly half a dollar. If, however, the miner 
underground has satisfied his white gang-boss, he gets a 
bonus of about twenty-nine cents a week; while if he 
wears the boots and coat provided for going to and from 
the mine, he gets another bonus of some eighteen cents 
a week. 

These wages are small, though larger than the men 
would earn for other types of labor. The mine also, 
however, gives free food, medical care, housing, and 
what recreation is provided. The value of these services 
varies in the different mines; but it usually rather more 
than doubles the net wage. 1 On the medical side great 
care is needed. The African, when moved from his vil¬ 
lage into a compound and from the field and forest into 
the bowels of the earth, is extremely susceptible to lung 
troubles—pneumonia, bronchitis, tuberculosis—as well 
as to influenza and spinal meningitis. The universal 
prevalence of malaria in Africa certainly weakens his re¬ 
sistance. The chance of earning easy money lures many 
girls to the mining area. Sexual vice develops and 

i See pp. 68-9 for comparison of conditions with those of an Ameri¬ 
can miner. 
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venereal diseases spread, being carried back in turn 
from the mine to the village. 

There is little provision for the organized use of 
leisure hours, either for amusement, vocational train¬ 
ing, or education. When a man is not working his time 
is mostly occupied in desultory gossip with the other 
men on his shift. We shall see what degrading and dis¬ 
ruptive calls come to him in that vacuum of leisure. 

Once the man is in the mines the friction on his 
tribal loyalty begins to tell. The first element in the 
story is that of the technique of the mine itself. He is 
first taught how to use a drill. He sees and handles the 
tools that he will have to use when he goes down into 
the mine. He is taught the dangers of high explosives. 
With fifteen others he is put under an African fore¬ 
man-called a boss-boy—who takes his orders from a 
white overseer. Down he goes in the cage into the depth 
of the mine. He begins to drill into the rock holes into 
which the blasting powder is put. Then the mysteries 
of fuses are adventured, the boss-boy handling these. If 
the new recruit is a hard-working boy and careful, so 
that his record is free from accidents, he may be pro¬ 
moted to be a boss-boy. Before he is appointed, how¬ 
ever, he takes a course in first aid. Success fires his ambi¬ 
tion. He wants to be a skilled worker and have the right 
to use explosives and get higher wages. He goes through 
a course of training. A mine inspector examines and 
passes him, and he proudly takes his certificate. He 
opens an account in a bank. 

“White man’s magic” is the natural response of the 
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youth’s spirit to the triumphs of applied science when 
first he meets them at the mines. But soon the industri¬ 
ous and intelligent boy begins to see them as the expres¬ 
sion of law working inflexibly through the use of exact 
tools, instead of spirit working capriciously by magic. 
The two things jostle side by side within the rather be¬ 
wildered confusion of his mind. 

The second element in “the transvaluation of 
values,” as Nietzsche calls it, comes when the worker 
goes to the office at the end of the week for his wages. 
These shining silver and copper coins are private prop¬ 
erty; his very own. He is answerable for their use to no 
one, although some of them, he knows, must be saved 
for the tax. 

As he slaps his hand on the bag in which the potent 
coins jingle, the third friction on the tissues of tribal 
life begins to work. He passes through the compound in 
which he is living. A group in a shady corner are 
gambling. He strolls into a beer hall, where a laughing, 
surging crowd of the “lads” are making merry. His pal 
whispers to him that there is more fun in a secret drink 
hut, where some girls whom he knows brew beer— 
stronger stuff too, with more “kick” 1 in it. Here is a 
strange competition for the young worker’s pennies. 
The clamorous excitements shouting one another down 
are beginning to do two things. They create in him new 
wants that crowd out of his mind the old furniture of 
tribal life. They also lead him into a world that has, he 

1 Obtained by blending native beer with pineapple juice, yeast, and 
malt, and some calcium, carbide to give a bite to the taste. 
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thinks, no taboos. He does the things that were taboo 
and no disaster follows. 

A fourth rent is made in the ancient robe of the tribal 
conscience. The proportion of wives taken to the mines 
varies with the distance from home. From Nyasaland 
only one man in ten takes his wife; from Northern 
Rhodesia nearly one-half do so; from Southern Rho¬ 
desia about one in three. The men whose wives are left 
behind tend to take a woman temporarily as wife, and 
then pass her on to another on leaving. Thus both man 
and woman are demoralized. So also is the young wife 
who is left at home in the village. 

Meanwhile the old habit of consulting the witch 
doctor for tree felling, seed sowing, harvesting, and 
hunting, with regard to children and initiation, sickness 
and the meaning of dreams, tends to drop away as a 
normal activity in the rounded cosmos of tribal life. 
But it springs up again like a poisonous fungus out of 
the chaos of the new life, as the individual youth in the 
mine, robbed of his old guiding stars, seeks cure for 
disease, victory in love, the downfall of an enemy by 
disease, or knowledge of the future. 

A fifth and powerful friction is that the young man 
is no longer simply a limb in a tribal body, but an indi¬ 
vidual making a contract The mine workers are em¬ 
ployed on two quite different bases. If a laborer is re¬ 
cruited from his native village he has a definite contract 
for a term of service. If he presents himself at the mine, 
asks for work and is found physically fit, he is employed 
on a monthly basis. In either case, however, the indi- 
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vidual of his own will has made a contract to sell his 
own labor. 

If we visit at any time the copper mines of the Bel¬ 
gian Congo and of Northern Rhodesia, in addition to 
the gold mining areas around Johannesburg, we see 
265,000 of the most virile youths of Bantu Africa sub¬ 
ject to the tensions that we have just reviewed. The 
number of individual Africans who pass through the 
mines is enormously greater, as normally the men do 
not sign on for more than six months. There is there¬ 
fore always a fresh stream of recruits. That stream of 
youth flows continually back from the mines into tribal 
Africa. Just as a tributary flowing through soil charged 
with iron or with chalk carries that deposit into the 
main river, so this tributary of youth, saturated with 
Western ideas, carries them down with its flow into the 
great stream of Bantu tribal life. 

We go astray if we think of those ideas from the West 
wholly from the point of view of their disruptive effect 
on tribal Africa. They bring to youth glimpses of a 
larger life; the mass-made pots and pans, the fabrics, 
tools, phonographs, and other machines of the West do 
add to the amenities of life and widen the men’s horizon 
beyond the frontier of their tribe. 

The astounding contrasts of the primitive and the 
supermodern are to be seen in many pictures, of which 
we may choose the following in the French Cameroun. 

An African Christian teacher, telling what the com¬ 
ing of a mission industrial school meant in his village, 
has written: “. . . All of a sudden they began to tie 
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ropes in our houses and then came along and hung 
small bottles on these ropes. They told us there was fire 
in those bottles. I tell you, we doubted that! They said, 
‘Well, just wait until tonight.’ We waited for the night 
and wished it would quickly grow dark. It began to 
grow dark and we heard that engine begin to tremble 
and talk. We left our houses and sat in the street to 
watch what would happen. Suddenly, all those bottles 
shone all at one time and there was much light. We 
wailed and marveled and sent word to all our relatives 
to come and see this miracle.” 

A bizarre example of the blessings of civilization is 
the unexpected influence of cheap Japanese canvas 
shoes with rubber soles. Hookworm is a disease that 
makes terrible and increasing ravages among Africans, 
not only through death but through the weakness and 
lassitude that this vile parasite inflicts on the body in 
which it lodges. It enters the body often through the 
feet. The health services of the various governments 
fight this disease with vigor but with varying success. 
Meanwhile, Japanese traders have begun to pour into 
Africa rubber-souled shoes at astonishingly low prices. 
These are bought in large numbers by Africans who 
have never previously worn any footwear. Now doctors 
are stating (as reported in the Courrier d’Afrique of 
Leopoldville) that these shoes are doing more to save 
the African from hookworm than the efforts of the 
health services of all the governments. 

But whether the process is of destruction or of build¬ 
ing, of disease or of health, there is everywhere and all 
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the time transformation affecting even the more remote 
villages. 

In order to escape the perils of facile generalization 
let us look at individual Africans far from the mines. 
An able young anthropologist has been going through 
remote villages among the still largely isolated Bemba 
people in the eastern part of Northern Rhodesia. 
Here are three life stories told in a single morning. 

A man of about sixty years of age stands before us. 
He has never left the background of village life. He has 
had five wives. Of these wives he had in all four sons 
and four daughters. One daughter is deserted by her 
husband, who is at the mines. One daughter is at the 
mines; she sent him a cloth last year. Of the sons only 
one is in the village. 

We now interview this son, who is aged forty. He 
went to a town to earn money for taxes; but he left 
after three months because he was “bewitched.” Still 
needing to get money, he walked all the way to the 
Rhodesian mines. There he worked for two years. He 
returned to the village for two years, but again needing 
to earn money for the tax, he crossed into the Belgian 
Congo. After a year there he walked home. He now 
wants to live in the village with his father. When 
younger he was betrothed to a little girl. He did not go 
back to her, however, after his life in the mines. Instead, 
he married a Kasama girl on his return, but she ran 
away during his next absence in the mines. She went 
down to the mines herself and remained there. When 
in the Congo he married a Bemba woman. When he 
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decided to return home she refused to come with him, 
saying, “I want to stay where there are clothes.” They 
had a child, a daughter. She sent this girl after him to 
be brought up in the village. Now he has married a 
widowed cross-cousin. He says he thinks she will not 
desert him, because she has herself been deserted and 
she already has two daughters. 

A young smartly dressed youth now comes to be inter¬ 
viewed. He does not even know the name of his 
mother’s clan—an admission that would have paralyzed 
his grandfather with scandalized horror. “I haven’t seen 
her for ages,” he says with a jeering laugh. His father 
had taken him as a small boy to the mines. The suc¬ 
cessive women his father lived with brought him up. 
As a boy he worked for a white woman down there; 
his main occupation was putting on phonograph 
records. He tried mining work, but found it too hard. 
Then he was caught for pilfering and punished. He 
came home from the mines with a friend, who offered 
him shelter and a wife. The women in the village tell 
the anthropologist that he is “marrying all over the 
place.” How does he earn a living? He made two dollars 
and a half last month by digging the garden for a local 
prostitute. He spent the money on clothes and beer. 
In a word, he has come to an unheard-of pass in Africa— 
a man who does woman’s work and is paid for it in 
money by a woman. 1 

These are only three ordinary cases seen in one mom- 

1 Cases cited by Dr. Audrey I. Richards, assistant lecturer in anthro¬ 
pology, London School of Economics, in “The Village Census in the 
Study of Culture Contact,” Africa , January, 1935, pp. 27-32. 
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ing in one village. If the reader will go back over the 
three stories, the first deep and moving sense is of the 
turmoil and disquiet in human relations between chil¬ 
dren and parents and between husband and wife. He 
will see how progressively the old self-contained tribal 
life shown in the last chapter is being eaten into by the 
rust of modernity. For those three cases are typical. 
They could be paralleled in thousands of villages up 
and down the ranges of African life. 


II 

But the mines are not the only transforming influence 
in the life of Africa today. 

Multitudes of Africans are to be found, not in the 
village or in the mine, but in the great cities of South 
Africa. Some of them live in well planned streets of 
simple little houses; others in ugly, sordid huddles of 
ramshackle wooden hovels. For the most part, they work 
in the shops and the hotels, the houses and the garages 
of these big cities. They gaze into shop windows where 
the white woman buys her raiment and food for her 
family. They go to the picture houses and see films, 
often unsuitable, from the West. If they are poor they 
are dressed in rags and look dirty and repulsive. If they 
earn good wages they wear berets, golf stockings, and 
“Oxford bags.” They borrow from the Western world 
what appeals to them, and reject the rest. A Bantu 
housemaid working in a European home will, when en- 
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tertaining friends in her own house, use lace doilies on 
her cake plates, and serve food as she does for her 
mistress. The Bantu jobbing gardener, working in a 
white man’s garden, will have potted plants in his own 
window, and a flower plot, however tiny, in front of his 
own house. 

Even in West Africa, remote as it is from industrial¬ 
ism, if we land at port cities like Freetown or Lagos we 
discover, first, the—so to speak—white-collared, black- 
coated African clerk in the shipping and other com¬ 
mercial offices; and, second, the bush African come to 
town to taste its sensations and to carry its mechanical 
gewgaws back to the tribal village. If, again, we turn to 
an area such as the vast equatorial forests of the French 
Cameroun, with no Westernized cities and no mining 
areas, we shall expect to discover that industrialism has 
no influence. The contrary is true. Changes take place 
with astonishing swiftness. 

Consider the single matter of improvement in trans¬ 
port. The one-wheel bush-car with two runners is 
followed by the bicycle and then the motorcycle; a road 
is cut mile by mile through the jungle forest; the light 
car comes along, then the truck carrying palm kernels 
or cocoa; while overhead runs the glint of telephone 
and telegraph wires; and above these is heard the occa¬ 
sional drone of the airplane. Or, again, think of what 
is involved in the development of modern communica¬ 
tions. This change was strikingly illustrated in the ex¬ 
perience of a young man from California stationed in 
the heart of the Cameroun. He received one day from 
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his mother a letter saying that his father was seriously 
ill in San Jose, where the family lived. The letter had 
taken six weeks in transit. Very anxious for more recent 
news, Edwin Cozzens went to the short-wave radio 
transmitter which he had rigged up in the mission 
bungalow, and sent out a general call for the United 
States, mentioning San Jose. To his joy a fellow ama¬ 
teur in San Jos£ replied. In a few minutes the question 
was put, the man in the United States had rung up the 
Cozzens home, and had informed the son in the 
Cameroun that his father was well on the road to re¬ 
covery and had spent hours in the sunshine that very 
day. The French government now forbids these two- 
way conversations. 

We will touch only one more area, the cocoa planta¬ 
tions of West Africa. These are owned and organized 
by Africans. They raise crops that bring millions of 
pounds a year to West Africa. What happens to African 
life? Land is, as we have seen, communally owned. But 
with cocoa trees which take years to mature, the man 
using the land comes by irresistible pressure to be 
thought of as owner of the soil in which the crop grows. 
Private property disrupts the system of communal land 
ownership. The owner and his family cannot do all the 
work on the plantation; so he hires men to work for him 
and pays them in coin. The money economy enters 
their lives. The people owning the cocoa plantations 
and working on them cease to grow anything else. 
Therefore they import food both from other parts of 
their own land and even from Europe and America. 
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They lose African tribal self-sufficiency. The price of 
cocoa and the demand for it depend on world trade; so 
that the life of the African is bound up inextricably 
with the commodity markets of Europe and America. 

Thus the substitution of cocoa for the communal 
food crops effects a greater revolution, though a silent 
one, than Africa has seen in the last four thousand 
years. The ironsmith dies out; for cheap and brittle 
mass-produced hoes are bought instead of the hand- 
molded native product. Kerosene tins replace the 
pottery with its graceful simplicity. Cheap Japanese 
cotton fabrics destroy the village weaving. Hideous cor¬ 
rugated iron replaces the beautiful thatch. Tinned 
food replaces the vitamin-charged cereals of his crops. 

The mine and the plantation, the ginning factory 
and the railway are not only giving the African new 
ideas; they are beginning in Katanga and in Northern 
Rhodesia to offer him an intoxicating promise of power. 
In the mine, on the railway, or in the mill he learns 
to work a complicated machine of immense strength. 
He takes on an attitude of superficial superiority 
toward the tribe that gave him birth and toward the 
European government that rules him. He becomes the 
perfect tool of the political agitator. His standard of 
values begins to base itself on money and mechanism, 
instead of on mutual service within the warm pulsating 
body of the tribe. It is a good test of civilization to ask 
how it values age. Under African ideas an old man has 
by his experience of life, his inner maturity, his long 
view, his accumulation of the wisdom of the tribe be- 
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come, so to speak, a storehouse in which the younger 
men seek the treasure of wisdom to guide through 
difficult places. But in a money civilization like that of 
the mines, the man who has reached an age when from 
the African point of view he is qualifying for leader¬ 
ship is thrown on the scrap-heap. The reason is that the 
standard of values is not spiritual but economic. In 
other words, in a true culture the old man is a mine 
of wealth and is a priceless bridge of spiritual traffic. 
He is the informed conscience of the community. But 
in an economic society he is a defective hindrance to 
the productive mechanism. 

If we could project ourselves forward and see the 
Africa of twenty years hence, the chances are that one 
of our most startling surprises would be that a great 
economic and moral revolution will have been worked 
by the simple growth of cooperative societies for saving 
and for buying and selling. For when you come to ask 
what is the new thing that is breaking in on the African 
and baffling and bewildering him, it is found to be the 
break from community service to the individual use of 
money. If he can discover a community use of money 
that weaves the interest of the individual into that of 
the tribe, sensational possibilities open up for African 
society. 

Suppose yourself to be standing before a tribal group 
of Africans such as we have seen in these chapters. What 
would be your argument? It might run as follows: 

“You young fellows know that your fathers who are 
here with us, when they were your age, had no money: 
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they exchanged through grain or beasts or work. And 
the exchange was nearly all within your own tribe; they 
needed nothing else. Now the world has come to you; 
and the exchange is more and more every day in money. 
Some of you in this group wear Japanese rubber-soled 
shoes. One I see has a Swiss wrist watch. There is a 
bicycle leaning against that tree. I saw one of your wives 
using a sewing machine. Your hoes, I notice, are 
stamped with an American trade mark. The girl who 
just passed by is wearing an Indian cloth. You buy from 
all the world. 

“To get the money to buy those things you either 
sell your own hands to work for the white man or for 
fellow Africans, or you sell your crops. 

“You know very well that often you pay too much 
for the things you buy and get too little for what you 
sell. And you go into debt; which is like a prisoner’s 
chains upon you. How can you all use your money so 
that each of you is better off and the tribe itself is 
richer? By joining together to put your savings into one 
safe place and using them together. For instance, you 
need a machine to cultivate your maize; you need a 
strong truck to carry it to market. None of you can buy 
such a machine or car; but all of you together could 
easily do so. If you did you would in one season make 
so much more profit that you would have paid for both 
and the next year be better off yourselves. 

“You or your wife falls sick; if you have no savings 
you go into debt to get medical treatment. Your bright 
small boy in a few years will want to go beyond the 
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village school to the great school where he can train to 
be a leader among you, o£ whom you will be proud. But 
if you have not saved you cannot send him there: he 
will be disappointed in you. 

“Start now; start together to save and to buy. Let 
each put by a fixed sum every month and create or join 
a society for saving; elect a few men who will be re¬ 
sponsible. I can tell them how to put the money into 
the bank to win interest. The government district 
officer can also advise you. Let those who wish to get 
out of debt and the bewilderment of money, who wish 
better houses, no fever, healthy families, better crops 
from finer seed, do as men in every land in Europe and 
Asia and the Americas are now doing-form a coopera¬ 
tive society and put your wages into it.” 

The Tanganyika government has already (in 1932) 
issued an ordinance for constituting and regulating co¬ 
operative societies, and they have been created in other 
African centers from Egypt to the Transvaal. Their 
spread as representing the economic solidarity and 
mutual confidence of the tribe would, alongside and 
hand in hand with the growth of moral and spiritual 
consciousness through Christian teaching, go far to 
reintegrate the tribal community. 


Ill 


We face a conflict of values. Let us examine them. 
African tribal life has been fed by a vigorous culture. 
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Culture is the flow of nourishment to man’s soul 
through human relationships that spring from loyalty to 
common ideas. A culture is always choosing out of the 
ideas and values and the ways of living that press upon 
it from the outside world those things which are really 
friendly to its own heart, and rejecting the rest. The 
drama of African life today lies in the fact that the 
Western world is crashing in upon African life with 
such speed and impetus that this power of selection is 
numbed. We ask ourselves whether the culture of the 
African peoples has any chance of survival. 

If your attitude to African tribal life is that it is a 
museum piece, its destruction will not cause any emo¬ 
tion beyond a passing regret for the loss of a pictur¬ 
esque survival. If your attitude to it is that of the 
French administrator who, being asked by the Perma¬ 
nent Mandates Commission what efforts his govern¬ 
ment was making in Africa to preserve elements of 
value in tribal life, replied, “There are none; we are 
introducing them to French civilization and culture/' 
then the tribal loyalties are so much lumber obstructing 
the motor car of progress. If your attitude is that of a 
merchant whose eye is on shipments of copper or 
cotton, gold or diamonds, cocoa or coffee, you will 
weigh this tribal life on the scales, with the question: 
“Is it a hindrance to or can it be made a stepping-stone 
toward increased production of these raw materials?" 
If your attitude is that the elements of cruelty and 
sensuality, injustice and superstitious fear in African 
tribal life outweigh all its finer elements, you will wel- 
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come its invasion by the standards of Western Christen¬ 
dom. 

There is, however, still another attitude, expressed 
with sensitive restraint by Dr. Bruno Gutmann, a Ger¬ 
man missionary for many years in the Kilimanjaro 
region of Kenya, whose writings on the values inherent 
in the social institutions of African tribes are now exer¬ 
cising far-reaching influence on educational work in 
Africa. He says: 

The African has a spiritual home, the only home he has. 
If it is taken from him he will be left homeless. This home 
is the indigenous bonds which unite him to his fellows in 
kinship, land occupation, and age class. The girders of this 
spiritual home are holy to him. He impresses its structure 
upon his descendants, so that they may never lose them¬ 
selves outside its protecting domain. We ought to have 
wandered quietly through this spiritual home with the re¬ 
serve that befits a guest and in harmony with the spirit of 
reverence which pervades it, before continuing our attempts 
to remake the world of the African and to bring about 
sublimation. 1 


1 “The African Standpoint/' in Africa , January, 1935, p. 17. 
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I WAS THEN CARRIED IN SPIRIT TO THE MINES WHERE POOR 
OPPRESSED PEOPLE WERE DIGGING RICH TREASURES FOR THOSE 
CALLED CHRISTIANS, AND HEARD THEM BLASPHEME THE NAME 
OF CHRIST AT WHICH I WAS GRIEVED, FOR HIS NAME TO ME 
WAS PRECIOUS. I WAS THEN INFORMED THAT THESE HEATHENS 
WERE TOLD THAT THOSE WHO OPPRESSED THEM WERE THE 
FOLLOWERS OF CHRIST, AND THEY SAID AMONG THEMSELVES: 
“IF CHRIST DIRECTED THEM TO USE US IN THIS SORT, THEN 
CHRIST IS A CRUEL TYRANT.” 

—JOHN WOOLMAN IN HIS “JOURNAL” 


I 

XHE fitful flames of a campfire near the upper waters 
of the Luapula in the Belgian Congo throw strange 
lights and shadows on the faces of a dozen Africans 
grouped around it. Some are squatting, each clothed in 
a loincloth but with a skin thrown over the shoulders 
against the night air, and his sack of worldly goods by 
his side. Others lie at their ease, each on his blanket, but 
dressed in European clothes. One or two stand leaning 
against a tree trunk. 

As they chat there has to be some interpretation. 
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Some who know two languages need to explain to their 
neighbors round the fire, and in turn to translate their 
comments to the group. This is by no means unusual. 
For, as Major Orde-Browne says in his illuminating 
book. The African Laborer, “It is easy to hear a camp¬ 
fire conversation in the Congo during which conditions 
in the Union, Rhodesia, Tanganyika and Angola are 
all discussed.” 1 

Their talk is tense and eager. They have much to 
learn from each other; and the things that they hear 
are so strange and full of contradictions that they are 
at their wits’ end to reconcile them. As we overhear 
their conversation we, too, may find ourselves baffled. 
Their talk is of the ways of the white man with the 
African laborer. 

“I have come up from Cape Town by the railway 
train,” one says. “I am an engineer and know how to 
do skilled work. But it is forbidden in the Union of 
South Africa to give me skilled work. The white labor 
trade unions will not allow it. The government backs 
them up. It is quite impossible for any African in the 
Union of South Africa to be employed as a skilled 
artisan. We are only allowed to do unskilled manual 
labor at a low wage. I have been working under a white 
foreman and I can do his job better than he can; but I 
am not allowed to. When I see the newspaper from 
England in Cape Town I read that the Labor party 

iSee map. The men are meeting somewhere in the province of 
Katanga, in the southern part of the Belgian Congo, and come from 
vast areas of South and Central Africa, and even from regions as far 
away as the Gold Coast in the west and Kenya in the east. 
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there is the friend of native labor; but in South Africa 
white labor fights hard to keep up what they call ‘the 
color bar.’ We say down in the south, ‘The black man’s 
ceiling is the white man’s floor.’ ” 

A murmur of anger comes from the group round the 
fire. “How can white labor possibly excuse itself for 
fighting black labor?” asks a shrewd Baganda who has 
come from seventeen hundred miles north and who, 
having been educated in a school in Uganda, is familiar 
with English. The African from the south, who has read 
the white labor papers and the discussions in the Cape 
parliament, is able to answer this riddle. 
y “They say that they are not really against the black 
working man, but against his standard of living; that 
we Africans live more cheaply than they and that we 
will put up with huts and clothes, food and furniture 
that no white laborer could stand; and so we can work 
for much lower wages. Therefore, if we Africans, who 
are ever so much more numerous than the whites, were 
allowed to do skilled work, we should flood the labor 
market; and our low wages and low standard of living 
would drag down the white standard to the same level. 
This, they say, would be just as harmful, in the long 
run, to the black man as to the white.” ✓ 

“What do you say to them when they say that?” asks 
the youth from Uganda. 

“I tell them that to try to hold the rising leaders of 
the black people down below the level that they are able 
to reach is both unjust in itself, and will create ever 
increasing hate and anger. That will be a far greater 
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danger to South. African civilization than letting the 
really skilled black artisan compete with the white 
laborer. And they keep themselves down, too, in resist¬ 
ing our rise; for as the American Negro, Booker Wash¬ 
ington, used to say, ‘If you are going to hold a man 
down in the ditch you have to stay down in the ditch 
with him.’ ” 

“I’ve heard the white workers argue against black 
labor, too,” chimes in a young Angola tribesman, one 
of the thousands who annually cross the border out of 
Angola to work in the mines. “They won’t have colored 
drill-sharpeners or any other skilled workmen there. 
Still, the wages are higher in Johannesburg and the 
food is better than anything we get in Angola. The 
white foreman is just and does not rob us with fines.” 

“But we Africans are only tools of the white man,” 
breaks in another voice, harsh from suppressed bitter¬ 
ness. “They say that an African has died for every tie 
laid on the railway line from Brazzaville—more than 
forty thousand of us. But,” he adds, “the government 
was so frightened of what would be said abroad that 
they are now trying to take more care of us.” 

At present in the copper mines of Rhodesia, and still 
more on the Belgian side of the line in Katanga, the 
African can rise to high positions. Generally speaking, 
the African has shown himself capable of handling 
highly intricate power machinery, but, so far, has not 
become equipped either to set up the machinery in the 
first place or to discover what is wrong and repair it 
when it breaks down. This skill may come in the next 
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generation, for the Belgians are training boys from early 
youth as technicians. 

The eyes of a Congo African in the group, who is 
sitting with his back to a tree, have been opening wider 
and wider in astonishment as the story has been going 
on. He is a man whose native shrewdness has been 
sharpened by contact with Belgian industrialists. 

“I don't understand all this," he says. “I have come 
up from Leopoldville by the Belgian railway. The 
stationmasters, the engine drivers, the guards all along 
the route are African. I get to the Belgian border near 
here and at the station see the British train that has 
come up from Cape Town; its principal men are all 
white and they tell me that in the stations all down the 
line it is the same. Go into the electrical powerhouse of 
our repair shop of the Belgian railway at Elisabeth- 
ville," he continues, “and you will find that the man in 
charge is an African born in the Congo forests. On the 
railway, in the mines, no distinction is made by the 
Belgians. The African can climb as high as his capaci¬ 
ties will take him and he gets good wages. What do you 
say to that?" 

“In the first place," retorts the southerner, “your 
African in charge of the powerhouse is under the white 
superintendent in the repair shop. Second, what the 
white labor union would say is that really the Belgian 
capitalist is exploiting cheap African labor, when he 
ought to be helping the skilled Belgian unemployed 
by confining the African to the unskilled work. It looks 
to me as though the British are fighting for white civi- 
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lization and imperial dominions, and the Belgians for 
good business for the capitalist!” 

“That isn’t true,” asserts a splendid statue in ebony 
who has come from Tanganyika. “The African in my 
country under the British can hold any place that he is 
fit to hold. That is so, they say, because the British hold 
the country under a mandate. They report every year 
on their rule to the Permanent Mandates Commission. 
But in Tanganyika we have a difficulty that none of you 
have mentioned, so I suppose you haven’t met it. There 
are thousands of Indian artisans in Tanganyika; and 
there are many thousands more on both sides of my 
country, north and east in Uganda and in Kenya. These 
Indians hate the thought that we Africans should be¬ 
come so well trained that we can compete with them in 
the retail business of selling and buying, as well as in 
labor. They generally take a higher wage than we do, 
as they have been trained to be skilful. So the Indian 
is jealous when we rise to try to replace him. In Tangan¬ 
yika, Uganda, and Kenya we have to face the competi¬ 
tion of the Indian as well as of the white.” 

The Tanganyikan has shown them that there is a 
curious blend of economics with race antipathy run¬ 
ning through many parts of Africa. Whether it is the 
Indian versus the African, or the European (English, 
Boer, French, or Belgian) against the African, the sur¬ 
face problem is of race, but the deeper causes lie in 
economics—the competition for work, and the will to 
keep up wage levels. 

“Well, we Africans are all a lot of fools,” breaks in a 
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new voice vibrant with feeling. “I have gone from West 
Africa through London to Russia. In a college where I 
studied I met Koreans who are oppressed by the Japa¬ 
nese; Javanese exploited by the Dutch; Filipinos ground 
under the heel of the Americans; Africans bled white to 
fatten the capitalists of Portugal and Italy, Britain, Bel¬ 
gium, and France. On the wall of the room where I 
slept we had the words: “Workers of the world, unite; 
you have nothing to lose but your chains.” Some day 
we shall unite; and what can the few white men do 
against a hundred million Africans?” 

“Yes,” cries a voice from Kenya, “and if you saw how 
the white man has robbed us of our best land in our 
own country; the land that our tribes have always had, 
and we are driven from it!” 

A well dressed West African breaks in at this point. 

“None of you would talk like that,” he says, “if you 
lived on the Gold Coast. No land has been sold to the 
white man or given to him. We Africans are tenants of 
large and small plantations where we grow cocoa and 
palm oil trees: Africans working for Africans and sell¬ 
ing in the open international market to Europeans and 
Americans.” 

“The same is true in Uganda,” chimes in the 
Baganda. “We grow our own cotton on our own soil 
and sell it in bulk to Indian merchants. . . .” 

And so the talk goes on until one by one the men 
fall silent, and sleep claims them at the end of the long 
day. 

A calmer mind and a longer perspective would show 
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them the benefits that modern mechanized civilization 
and Western control have brought. Africa has internal 
peace where there was perpetual intertribal war; free¬ 
dom and life where there were slave-raiders and massa¬ 
cre; a more adequate food supply; the development of 
great plantations that, while feeding Europe, make 
Africans affluent; some surgical care, however small, 
where there was none; and the beginning of the open¬ 
ing of the spirit to the beauty and the wonder, the 
knowledge and the skills that are carried on that great 
stream of cultural life whose tributaries flow down from 
Greece, Judea, and Rome. 

These benefits, however, are easily forgotten in a 
deep-throated resentment that swells as the growing 
multitude of traveled Africans, like the group in this 
discussion, share their sense of wrong. They resent the 
injury of the color bar here and of the segregated labor 
compound there; smart from the injustice of fines and 
harsh contracts, the forced labor on porterage or on 
road making or on railways, the learning of a European 
language commanded in one colony, the enforcement 
of conscription in another to fight the battles of Euro¬ 
peans, and being thrust off the soil that their fathers 
tilled in order to make room for immigrant white 
settlers. 

Deeper than all these specific grievances is a profound 
unrest, rising from volcanic forces below the threshold 
of consciousness. Men who were bone of the bone of 
their tribe, wedded to the vigorous familiar rhythm of 
their community life where every act and thought 
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is saturated with the ancient tradition, are being 
wrenched from their spiritual home. Worse still, the 
home itself is not there to return to: its walls of custom 
begin to crumble; the roof of authority shows signs of 
imminent collapse. Africans in such a state suffer the 
emotional disease that the French call inquietude; 
a restless exasperation infects them. It literally is 
“dis-ease.” One of three things will happen to the 
African people under such a stress. 

Where hope dies and the old roots of life perish, 
where injustice rules and cynical aloofness prevails, the 
African dies. That is the plain truth. He dies in thou¬ 
sands, because he has no wish to live. Just as the sorcerer 
can kill him by suggestion, so can civilization kill him 
by uprooting him. 

Where injustice or economic hardness rules he can 
make common cause, in companionship with masses of 
his kind, against the invader. Already this is beginning. 
Agitators find ready soil for their arguments in some of 
the mining compounds. Through ignorance of the 
drastic criticism that Africans are making of the white 
man’s civilization and rule, we fail either to assess its 
menace to interracial peace or, what is more important, 
to recognize the measure of justice in it and make rep¬ 
aration. 

The extreme and more violent expression of anger 
comes from leaders of the Industrial and Commercial 
Workers’ Union, called the I.C.U. They assail vehe¬ 
mently the rapacity of the godless and unscrupulous 
employer of labor, his exploitation of the African, his 
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economic stranglehold on the worker. They describe 
in burning words the sufferings of the depressed prole¬ 
tariat. They assail Christianity as, on the one side, fail¬ 
ing to confront and to redeem the grossness, the selfish¬ 
ness, and cruel greed of the ordinary white man and, on 
the other side, as trying to keep the African quiet. “At 
first we had the land and the white man had the Bible,” 
they bitterly exclaim; “now we have the Bible and the 
white man has the land.” 

Communist missionaries in Africa, having failed for 
the most part to win white workers, have been turning 
since 1927 to the easier task of convincing Africans. 
Reports such as the following reach us. A white com¬ 
munist is speaking to a group of African pagan men, 
some in blankets, others in European clothes. He points 
to the mine buildings with their towering chimneys 
and wheels. 

“Whose buildings are those?” he asks. 

“Oh, those are the white man’s buildings.” 

“Who put up those buildings?” 

“The white man.” 

“Who gave the white man the money to put up the 
buildings? Who did the work so that he could put them 
up? Who went down underground, drilled the rock, 
worked the machines, did the carrying, in order that 
the white man might have the money to put up those 
buildings?” 

Eyes begin to roll with interest. “Why, we did the 
work; we gave the white man the money, didn’t we?” 

“Well, those are your buildings then, aren’t they?” 
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says the communist. "Why do you allow the white man 
to have them and use them? They are yours; why don’t 
you go and take them? Build up your organization so 
that at last you will be able to take possession of all 
this country which is really yours.” 

On the surface there is no powerful evidence of 
African communism; but it is growing in those areas 
where the people are dispossessed or exploited. 

There is a third thing that can happen to the African 
peoples: if the root principles of the Christian belief 
regarding God and man are put into practical effect, 
leaders will arise among the African peoples who, in 
comradeship with white collaborators, will survey the 
country ahead for a new road to a new life for Africa; 
and will then lead the rank and file of both black and 
white actually to make that new road. The “dis-ease” of 
being lost between two worlds will be cured by positive 
working toward a new community life. The will-to- 
revolution of the communist will be caught up in the 
active struggle to achieve the more profound and en¬ 
during Christian revolution. This will replace racial 
and class hatreds and the dominance of Western acquisi¬ 
tiveness with cooperation and mutual service. 


II 

Is, however, the white industrialist ready to go his part 
of the way in that road making? Ignorant of the lan¬ 
guages that his workers speak, seeing them in the mass. 
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regarding them as tools, here today and gone tomorrow, 
he and his foremen may say that this matter is not their 
concern. If he did so speak, he would be short-sighted 
and disastrously wrong. From the point of view of a 
sportsman and a Christian he would be rejecting the 
obligations of his position, refusing to recognize that 
noblesse oblige is a living reality so long as privilege 
persists in the world, blind to the moral tethers that 
bind us inescapably to those on whose services we de¬ 
pend. The industrialist in Africa, indeed, is face to face 
with a moral decision that he must make. Nor can we 
escape the same decision. For we are using the metals 
and precious stones, the foods and the fabrics that his 
control of labor brings to us. This fact was put cogently 
by Professor R. H. Tawney at the Jerusalem meeting 
of the International Missionary Council: 

You cannot in practice maintain two incompatible 
standards of morality side by side. You cannot win the indi¬ 
vidual to a life of service and self-sacrifice if the social en¬ 
vironment within which he is set is dominated by a ruth¬ 
less economic egotism. You cannot at once preach the 
religion of Christianity and practise the religion of material 
success, which is the creed of a great part of the Western 
world and is the true competitor of Christianity for the 
allegiance of mankind. 1 

A coal miner from Pennsylvania or West Virginia 
going to visit, say, the Roan Antelope copper mine in 
Northern Rhodesia, would tell the African that he is 
no worse off than his white fellow worker in America. 

1 The Christian Mission in Relation to Industrial Problems (Vol. V 
of the Jerusalem report), p. 128. 
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The hours o£ work in mines in Northern Rhodesia are 
limited to eight-hour shifts, with twenty-four hours’ 
consecutive rest each week “where it is reasonably pos¬ 
sible,” and the onus is on the employer to prove that 
it is not possible. In practice, the mines are closed regu¬ 
larly on Sundays. The wages are small from a Western 
point of view, but are sufficient to draw an adequate 
supply of labor; they compare favorably with the wages 
paid for other forms of labor in Africa. 

What is open to criticism are the methods of recruit¬ 
ing labor. There is, of course, absolutely no forced 
labor in relation to the mines, but often in practice the 
methods employed are, to the African mind, equivalent 
to compulsion. For this and other reasons the Interna¬ 
tional Labor Office at its conference in the summer of 
1935 discussed a monumental report 1 based on years 
of work by the finest available experts. The representa¬ 
tives of governments, employers, and labor organiza¬ 
tions of some thirty countries agreed upon principles 
and regulations to govern the recruiting of labor, which 
when and where brought into effect will carry Western 
governments and African workers a long stride towards 
relations of justice and cooperation. This is one striking 
example of the growth of a world conscience working 
to practical ends. 

What would startle a Pennsylvania miner on visiting 
an African mine would be the life of the worker when 
not at work. In the Northern Rhodesian copper mines 
it is not so much the conditions of labor as the con- 


1 The Recruiting of Labor in Colonies . 
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ditions of leisure that give cause for apprehension. 
The miserable, disease-ridden, disgruntled, and fagged 
state of the men, who spend their leisure in drink, 
sexual vice, gambling, and loose talk, makes them in¬ 
efficient, slack, and reluctant workers. So the provision 
of good recreation is an obvious task for the mine to 
undertake in its own interest. Some of the Belgian and 
Northern Rhodesian mines have taken steps to show 
that they recognize this. One mine has a playground; an¬ 
other has a trained woman welfare worker for the 
women and children. Others have halls for recreation 
and education. 

The real peril is that mines experimenting in welfare 
work with a European staff that cannot adapt its 
technique to African psychology may fail to gain the 
cooperation of the workers. Unless the reasons for it are 
rightly understood, this failure may result in tragic de¬ 
cisions of policy. 

The kind of adventurous initiative needed is illus¬ 
trated in an experience near Johannesburg. 

Two Americans on a pitch-dark night walked 
through one of the compounds. In the darkness 
gleamed braziers—barrels of tin with holes knocked in 
the side and filled with burning coal. Around those 
braziers they could see the silhouettes of thousands of 
men, workers from the mine. In corners groups were 
intently gambling, occasionally passing round a can of 
drink, hidden between times from the patrolling police. 
Thud, thud; clap, clap; grunt, grunt. The noises from 
another corner drew them to watch a line of perspir- 
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ing, almost naked Basuto, every muscle tense and eyes 
ecstatic in a snake dance. What they did not see was, 
they knew, infinitely more degraded than what was 
open to the eye—haunts of unnatural vice, and houses 
where women brewed drink and sold it in an atmos¬ 
phere of bestiality. 

One of these two men went to the efficient manager 
of one of the compounds and handed the official his 
card. 

“Another of these missionaries!” the manager ex¬ 
claimed, with adjectival trimmings. “What do you 
want?” 

“To come into your compound with a moving pic¬ 
ture program.” 

“Nothing doing,” snapped the man; and rattled off 
a sequence of objections, ending in a statement that 
the last fellow who tried to do a stunt with his natives 
was put in the lock-up. But the American missionary, 
the Reverend Ray E. Phillips, was not easily daunted. 
At last he got his way, with warnings from the manager 
against any “monkey-business.” 

On the agreed night Mr. Phillips came, his apparatus 
in the sidecar of a motorcycle. No one offered assistance. 
He found a ladder and nailed up his screen on the out¬ 
side wall of a kitchen; climbed an electric light pole 
and joined the plug of his projector wire; begged a table 
from an African, and drummed up a hundred miners 
to come to the performance. 

The show began. An elephant slowly walked across 
the kitchen wall. A gasp; a roar. 
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“Indhlovu! Hawu! Mame!” (Elephant! Wow! 
Mother!) Other animals followed. The roar of amaze¬ 
ment and joy surged across the compound. The gam¬ 
blers stopped, and left their cans of “kill-me-quick.” 
The vice huts emptied. The dancers ceased. Every last 
man left the braziers, and, more astonishing still, the 
brusque manager strolled up. Another tropical film 
followed; then Charlie Chaplin. The thousands of men 
howled with joy, rocked themselves limp with laughter, 
slapped each other with delight. The story of a child 
and her dog gripped these young African sons and 
fathers. A native sketch, “A Zulu’s Devotion/’ with a 
strong appeal to courage, loyalty, and self-sacrifice, 
ended the show. The spool snapped off. Roar after roar 
of tumultuous gratitude went up from the thousands of 
throats. 

“Wo buya ngomso na , mfundisi?” (Will you come 
back tomorrow, teacher?) they cried. Mr. Phillips was 
not surprised. But he was startled when the manager 
came striding up and asked: 

“When are you coming again?” 

“Oh, Ill have to let you know later. I’m covering a 
good many compounds and I have other things to do. 
Maybe in a month’s time.” 

“But the fellows are dead hungry for this kind of 
thing. You’ve got to come next week. Ill have no peace 
until you do.” 

Mr. Phillips suggested his reporting to the manage¬ 
ment of the mines the success of the show and putting 
forward a plan for a regular circuit. This he did. Today, 
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the Chamber of Mines and other industries and institu¬ 
tions are paying the whole cost—apart from Mr. Phil¬ 
lips’s salary—of a cinema circuit with sixty operators 
running weekly programs with carefully chosen films 
at a cost of $30,000 a year, a circuit that covers one 
hundred and fifty compounds and halls and serves at 
least a third of a million men of a score of tribes. They 
are shown in mines a thousand miles apart, from Rho¬ 
desia to Johannesburg; in the sugar mills of Natal; in 
hospitals, reformatories, jails, railway and city com¬ 
pounds. Topicals, “tropicals,” dramatic and comic films 
are interspersed with educative safety first and other 
pictures that show how accidents are caused and can 
be prevented. On Sunday evenings the film, “The 
Manger to the Cross,” tells the life of Christ, or other 
films bring a spiritual vision, while interpreters give 
the outline in the leading African tongues; and at the 
end one or two missionaries tell the silent, reverent 
thousands of young Africans in this day of transition 
how men can be his disciples. 

There are many significant things to be learned from 
that experience. What is germane to this stage of our 
investigation is that the interests of the African, the 
mines, the government, and the Christian leader prove 
to be identical. But it needed the vision, the creative 
initiative, and the self-sacrificing courage of the mis¬ 
sionary to reveal this to the others, to prove its practi¬ 
cability and to arouse the Chamber of Mines to a sense 
of its own moral responsibility. The extension of this 
principle, through games and music and athletics, to 
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night schools, Bible classes, and Christian services of 
worship and preaching is obvious. 

Nor is the obligation one that is simply on the 
shoulders of those on the spot. If our argument from 
the very first page is a sound one, that those in every 
Western land who use the products that are changing 
these men’s lives are linked with those men by moral 
tethers of responsibility, our responsibility is not di¬ 
minished by distance. To know, to be intelligent about, 
the processes going on is a primary as well as a fascinat¬ 
ing obligation; to back up those who on the spot are 
doing their best to grapple with the situation is another. 

The picture thus far shown is of adventures toward 
stimulating a real sense of moral responsibility in in¬ 
dustry and commerce for the well-being of those whose 
lives are being changed by our mechanistic civilization. 
But something far more radical is needed: a real endur¬ 
ing range of actual fellowship between African and 
European leaders who in comradeship can think out 
policy and initiate creative action. 

Holding ourselves still to industrial and mining 
Africa, an example can be given of sustained develop¬ 
ment in this field. In the Johannesburg area a debating 
society was initiated by Mr. Ray Phillips and his col¬ 
leagues. Men of leadership in all ranks of life, African 
and European, were invited to open up subjects that 
the African members debated. Sensationally it opened 
the eyes of Europeans to the existence of large numbers 
of educated Africans, who can think, discuss, plead, pro¬ 
test cogently, sanely, and vigorously. It also revealed to 
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them a real need for reform. Simultaneously it opened 
the eyes of Africans to the existence of a courteous, 
sympathetic European leadership, eager to do the right 
thing when it sees the evil and a way to meet it. 

More momentous by far is the tree that has grown 
from that seed. The Johannesburg Joint Council of 
Europeans and Natives was created, following the visit 
of Dr. Kwegyir Aggrey and the Phelps-Stokes Commis¬ 
sion from America. It is composed of twenty-five 
African leaders chosen by Africans and twenty-five lead¬ 
ing white people. Together they speak to governments 
of needs and to their respective people through the 
press; examine slums, high rents, wages, motion pic¬ 
tures; create clubs and conduct many other activities 
all aiming at better interracial conditions. Nearly a 
score of similar councils have been created and are at 
work in industrialized areas where black and white 
meet. 

It is by means of this creative cooperation of African 
and European leadership that we shall build the road 
that will lead, though uphill, to a new Africa. 

When we ask how in actual concrete situations 
African leaders can be found who are able to represent 
the Bantu but ready to cooperate with the white man, 
we discover a fine and growing galaxy of men. Some 
names will leap to the minds of those working in Africa. 
It may be permitted to give short records of the careers 
of a few of these. 

Mr. R, V. Selope Thema is a powerful personality 
who has moved through a stage of bitter antagonism 
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to the white people to a readiness to cooperate. He was 
bom in a pagan village in the Transvaal in 1886, when 
the few Christians were regarded as mad. When he was 
ten, his parents drew toward Christianity, and he went 
to a village school when he was eleven years old. He 
was fifteen when he joined the British forces to look 
after horses during the Boer War. Two years later he 
was back at school, and in 1904 he was sent to a village 
to open a school. He saved a little money and with it 
went to Lovedale, the Christian college for Africans in 
South Africa, and for two years studied there and be¬ 
came a teacher. Labor problems fascinated him. He 
became interested in the African National Congress and 
his ability was soon seen. 

In 1925 Mr. Thema became assistant secretary of the 
Joint Council of Europeans and Natives. In 1926 he 
was chosen as one of a small group of Bantu leaders to 
represent his race at a world conference on Africa 
organized by the International Missionary Council and 
held at Le Zoute, Belgium. 

Mr. Don Tengo Jabavu, professor of Bantu studies 
at Fort Hare South African Native College, was born 
in 1885 of Christian parents and passed from a Chris¬ 
tian school to Lovedale. He initiated the native farmers’ 
associations, of which there are over thirty, and the 
Union Federation of Teachers. His book. The Black 
Problem, greatly influenced public opinion. He was a 
delegate in 1928 at the International Missionary Coun¬ 
cil meeting at Jerusalem. 

Another boy, born in a tribal pagan village in 1881, 
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was Zaccheus R. Mahabane. On the conversion of his 
parents he went to a Christian school and then to a 
normal school. He was graduated from a theological 
school and became an ordained minister in 1914. Mean¬ 
while his leadership of the Bantu people led him to 
become president general of the African National Con¬ 
gress, a post which he held for years. He visited England 
and attended the Conference on the Christian Mission 
in Africa held at Le Zoute. 

A veteran in the cooperation of black and white for 
the advancement of the Bantu is Dr. Walter Benson 
Rubusana, who was educated at Lovedale, and was or¬ 
dained for the Christian ministry. He headed a native 
deputation in 1909 to protest against the insertion of 
the color bar in the South African constitution, and 
was the first African in South Africa to be elected to 
the Cape Provincial Council. 

If the reader will look back at that list and at the 
welfare work described, it will be noticed that the 
creative initiative has come from Christian leaders. 
That is not an' accident or a coincidence; nor is it be¬ 
cause the author’s own conviction has led to the choice 
of these examples. It is because the material or mechan¬ 
ical or purely economic view of life does not create the 
kind of man who will build these bridges, or who will 
leap with verve into dirty places to spend himself for 
others against heartbreaking inertia and deliberate 
venom. 

For that reason it is abundantly clear, not only that 
it needs more than an interest in man’s physical well- 
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being to create welfare work for the African, but that 
such welfare work itself is not enough. 


Ill 

The African scene that we have surveyed, like the world 
human drama of which it is a part, is charged through 
and through with cruelties and materialism, denials of 
the love of God in tribal life, in commerce, and in in¬ 
dustry; projections in social life of the sin of man. We 
are challenged by these concrete blasphemies as to 
whether we do or do not believe in the Christian revo¬ 
lution, and whether, if we do, we are prepared to pay 
the cost of attempting its achievement. 

How can we help sounding for ourselves the search¬ 
ing note of penitence that rings in the findings of the 
International Missionary Council meeting at Jerusalem 
in 19218? The Council acknowledged 

with shame and regret that the churches everywhere and 
the missionary enterprise, coming as it does out of an eco¬ 
nomic order dominated almost entirely by the profit motive 
(a motive which itself stands in need of Christian scrutiny), 
have not been so sensitive to those aspects of the Christian 
message as would have been necessary sensibly to mitigate 
the evils which advancing industrialism has brought in its 
train, and we believe that our failure in this respect has 
been a positive hindrance—perhaps the gravest of such 
hindrances—to the power and extension of missionary 
enterprise. 1 

1 The Christian Mission in Relation to Industrial Problems, p. 144. 
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We need to watch the investment of capital in the 
development of mines, railways, and other industries 
as well as of plantations in Africa. Governments still 
permit conditions that flagrantly deny elementary 
justice. Missionaries in some parts of Africa are some¬ 
times in a tragic dilemma. They know facts that are 
shameful; but if they spoke out they would simply be 
exiled from the country by the government. Is it better 
to make a protest that may be futile and shatter a life 
work among Africans, or be silent and thrust in the im¬ 
mortal revolutionary leaven to transform the lives of 
Africans? 

To be sure of the facts on economic issues is the very 
foundation of any effective social action. To that end, 
the leaders of the Christian churches of Africa and Asia 
and of the missionary forces have set up, by a decision 
of the International Missionary Council, a Bureau of 
Social and Industrial Research and Counsel. Under the 
brilliant guidance of Mr. J. Merle Davis this bureau is 
giving a powerful lead in relation to Africa. A com¬ 
mission appointed by the bureau made a careful exami¬ 
nation of the copper mines that have sprung up in the 
Katanga region of the Belgian Congo and in Northern 
Rhodesia. Its momentous report, called Modern In¬ 
dustry and the African } details with skill and science as 
well as with humane and spiritual insight the scene that 
we have here swiftly surveyed. 

This report, in one of the very few bursts of elo¬ 
quence that irradiate its solid, measured pages of power¬ 
ful economic research, says: 
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Economic and political forces will shape the native's 
outer world, but the incomparable task of the missionary 
is to communicate to him the forces and values that will 
vitalize, rationalize, and control the new life he has entered. 

The church must relate its message to the morale of the 
new community. It must assist the native to grasp a reason¬ 
able moral order, to become adjusted to a suitable scheme 
of things and an understandable set of values. It must help 
him to find a place for himself in the new society and to 
understand its sanctions, controls, and progressive view. 

In this new society the native must be assisted to fit his 
past, find his present, and plan his future. In it he must 
discover his responsibilities, privileges, satisfactions, and 
obligations. The new life must provide him with a reasoned 
hope and ambition and help him to conserve his old re¬ 
spect for himself and for others. A new scheme of living 
must be substituted for the old, one that is built on a per¬ 
sonal relationship to God as Father, but a scheme so far 
as possible built on the old. . . . 

The Christian religion can give these things to him. The 
Christian missionary must supply them, and he and what he 
represents are the only influence that can. In these ways the 
missionary will re-create the African's world for him and 
build a whole new order based on the native’s new con¬ 
ception of God and of himself. . . . 

The African native must be equipped with stronger re¬ 
ligious convictions and moral controls if he is to meet suc¬ 
cessfully the social and economic influences of the copper 
belt. The new wine of alien life requires new bottles or it 
will burst the old containers . 1 

This baffling African situation of mines and planta¬ 
tions, factories and fields, wage and barter, of African 
economies interlocked with American and British 

1 J. Merle Davis, Modern Industry and the African, pp. 358-59. 
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finance, bristles with technical problems that must be 
grappled with by men having the necessary expert 
knowledge and executive power. For the amateur to 
step in and try to judge exactly by what technical means 
to solve them would be fatuous presumption. What, 
however, we can say is that there are some tremendous 
fundamental realities that are essential to any just solu¬ 
tion of those problems. 

The first of these realities is that human persons are 
ends and not means. For the Christian that is not a 
theory but a fact. An African is of equal value with a 
white man; and whether black or white, the poorest 
laborer is of more value than a shipload of coffee or 
cocoa or palm oil, a bar of gold, or a sack of diamonds. 

If the parable of the lost sheep is a true picture of 
the mind of God, then the foregoing statement is true. 
If we do not believe that it is true, then let us cease 
calling ourselves Christians. If we do believe that it is 
true, let us work to make a civilization that exempli¬ 
fies it. 

In a word, the problem of a new Africa, as of a new 
world, is only to be solved in so far as we agree to re¬ 
spect human personality in that economic field. Which 
leads us to our second fundamental reality, that person¬ 
ality cannot live and grow to fulness save in right 
human relations. These again, if the Christian faith is 
a true picture of reality, must be relations of justice and 
loving-kindness. 

Do we believe that it is the will of the Father that 
his children everywhere should live free and with equal 
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opportunities, without privilege o£ or exploitation by 
culture or class or sex, nation or race? Have we in our¬ 
selves an experience that convinces us that God’s will 
to achieve his kingdom on earth has been revealed in 
Jesus Christ, and that in him also God’s power to 
achieve it has been released? 

If we do not so believe, what is the ground of our un¬ 
belief? And, further, what other foundation have we to 
offer man for the building of new relationships of 
justice and peace and cooperation? 

If, however, we do so believe, is it not sufficient to 
inspire us to labor and sacrifice, to self-discipline and 
“doing without”? Is it not a “joy set before” us for 
which we would gladly “endure hardness,” “spurn de¬ 
lights and live laborious days” for the service of God 
and of the generations to come? 

As David Livingstone, facing the slave trade, went 
fearlessly and steadily on, confronting the spear and the 
gun of the Arab slave-raider and his savage allies, weak¬ 
ened by fever and in great loneliness, bearing on his 
bent shoulders the cross of the Negro’s agony, until 
dying he conquered and the ax was laid at the root of 
slavery; so we, in face of this new crisis in the life of that 
same African people, are called to give a larger measure 
of loyalty to that cause to which he “gave the last full 
measure of devotion.” 





V: “TO RULE TO SERVE” 


IF THE DARK PLACES OF THE EARTH HAVE ALWAYS BEEN FULL 
OF THE HABITATIONS OF CRUELTY, THERE HAS ALWAYS BEEN A 
SPRING OF MERCY IN MANKIND. 

—HELEN WADDELL 


Negroes and Italians were punching each other’s 
heads in a New York market within twenty-four hours 
of the moment when Mussolini “let loose the dogs of 
war” in Ethiopia in 1935. More than five thousand 
miles separate Ethiopia from America. Moreover, the 
Negroes and Italians were citizens, not of Africa, nor of 
Italy, but of the United States of America under a gov¬ 
ernment dedicated to neutrality. The flames of racial 
loyalty, however, made the American Negro white-hot 
with intense desire to defend the menaced sovereignty 
of the only surviving African throne. 

General Smuts raised his prophetic voice in Cape 
Town to warn the world that this attack by a European 
power upon an African kingdom threatened to quicken 
in the peoples of Africa an ominous sense of their one- 
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ness against the white man: “There is no doubt in my 
mind that the invasion of Abyssinia by Italy will arouse 
anxious feelings all over Africa between white and 
black. . . . This trouble may raise intense racial color 
feeling. ... It may spread all over the African conti¬ 
nent.” 1 Such a movement of thought and feeling would 
raise a menace of race conflict in an Africa that is 
swiftly becoming self-conscious under the pressure of 
Western commerce and the stimulus of European rule. 
Constantly letters appear in the London Times and 
elsewhere from governors, educators, missionaries, 
planters and others from remote and diverse areas of 
Africa giving evidence of the truth of General Smuts’s 
forecast. 

For many decades splendid personalities, European, 
American and African, have been working for a cooper¬ 
ation between the African and the white man that 
would create a harmonious, progressive Africa. Govern¬ 
ments are increasingly shaping their policies toward 
that end. But the diverse native policies of these govern¬ 
ments and the frequently conflicting motives actuating 
their attitude toward their African subjects make the 
achievement of true collaboration a slow and painful 
process. 

Is there any clear motif running through the com¬ 
plexity of the different governments of Africa such as 
may help us to see a standard of values by which to 
assess this amazing mosaic of experiments? 


1 The Times , London, August 13, 1935. 
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I 

Starting on the shores of the Mediterranean we see in 
Algiers a memorial to the twentieth-century French 
genius. Marshal Lyautey. As a young man Lyautey 
drank in two great practical ideas. He was on the 
Danube when a famous British engineer made hundreds 
of miles of it navigable by large steamers. This gave 
him a conception of engineering on the grand scale as a 
tool of civilization. Then he was sent by the French 
government to Saigon, where M. de Lanessan, the 
governor general of French Indo-China, gave him the 
idea that was to govern all his work as the twentieth- 
century architect of French rule in North Africa. It 
came to him with the force of a revelation. 

“In every country,” said Lanessan, “there are existing 
frameworks. The great mistake for European people 
coming there as conquerors is to destroy those frame¬ 
works. Therefore don’t disturb any tradition, don’t 
change any custom. In every society there exists a ruling 
class, born to rule, without which nothing can be done. 
Enlist that class in our interests.” 1 

Lyautey made the principle of preserving the culture 
of the people and of ruling through their natural 
leaders the controlling idea of his development of North 
Africa. It was this same principle that Lord Lugard 
developed by experiment in Nigeria, until it has be- 

1 See Andre Maurois, Lyautey, translated by Hamisb Miles, D. 
Appleton-Century Co., 1931. 
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come the pivot of all British rule from the Gold Coast 
in the west across Nigeria to Tanganyika in the east. 
If you discuss African government with a French 
official in French West Africa or French Equatorial 
Africa he will describe it as “la methode Lyautey - 
Lugard” He may do that with a slightly contemptuous 
air. For he holds, with the majority of French colonial 
rulers, that it is out of date. It cannot go on, he says, 
for African society is bound to disappear under Euro¬ 
pean contact. He is convinced that there are within it 
no standards of value to compare with those of Europe. 
So he will set to work to mold it to a European pattern. 
He will replace the chiefs with, or train their sons to be, 
native officials accustomed to his ways and plastic to 
his will. It is true to say, on the whole, that the aim of 
French rule over Africans is to make them feel that 
they are French, and that the frontiers of France are 
not on the northern Mediterranean but on the equator 
in tropical Africa. The government is there for the good 
of France; but it is sure that the best thing for the 
African is to lead him into the glorious heritage of that 
superb culture whose spiritual home is Paris. 

The classic expression of French policy was made by 
her able minister of the colonies, M. Albert Sarraut, in 
his great book on the development of French colonies. 1 
Idealism blends with realism in M. Sarraut’s vision of 
the French colonial empire. It is not a case of the spolia¬ 
tion of one race by another, but of their association. 
He shows how education, generally in the French lan- 

1 La Mise en Valeur des Colonies Frangaises. 
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guage and directed toward technical skills that will help 
economically, will create the African government offi¬ 
cials that are needed and the chiefs to act “as intermedi¬ 
aries between us and the native populations, in the 
authoritative functions and the administrative responsi¬ 
bilities with which local immemorial tradition has 
shouldered them. It will create native corporals for the 
leadership of growing bodies of troops, men who can 
spread through those troops the sense of the benefits of 
our civilization, profound reasons for serving and de¬ 
fending it.” 

M. Sarraut’s general argument would still be sus¬ 
tained by most French colonial administrators. France 
is, as we shall see, in some areas doing a splendid civiliz¬ 
ing work with original creative educational develop¬ 
ments by motion picture and school. The friends of the 
French people will feel intense relief that after thirty 
years France has ended the system through which she 
put vast areas of her equatorial domains under the 
virtual sovereignty of great financial syndicates who, 
by their intensive pressure for labor in producing palm 
oil and other products, destroyed populations and re¬ 
duced the people to despair. The new French system 
of small short-term concessions, which controls recruit¬ 
ing of labor and insists on adequate medical services, is 
free from many of the evils of the past. 

If we were to examine the French colonies, then, we 
should see that the bedrock principle of official French 
African rule is that the African becomes a French citi¬ 
zen (although very few have the vote), a French soldier. 
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and that the best of the Africans are trained as French 
officials under the European official from Paris. 


II 

Let us now examine the vast reaches of Africa under 
British dominion. 

We first enter that succession of areas of British rule 
that are called West Africa. Two basic principles govern 
that rule through all this area. The first is that land 
will not be alienated to any British or other European 
for plantations or exploitation. The second is that rule 
is mainly through the chiefs, that is, it is indirect rule. 

The British trader, sailing from Liverpool or Glas¬ 
gow, Bristol or London, has been the hero or the villain 
(sometimes one, sometimes the other, and occasionally 
both) of a tremendous revolution in West Africa. It has 
been summed up in a vivid phrase by Mr. Allan 
McPhee: “the superimposition of the twentieth century 
after Christ upon the twentieth century before Christ/’ 1 

After the trader had hung on at awful cost of life to 
“the white man’s grave,” and many missionaries had 
laid down their lives to carry light into dense darkness, 
three giants leaped into the arena. The first was a man. 
Sir Ronald Ross, who in 1897 conquered that deadliest 
of the white man’s enemies, malarial fever, by tracking 
it down to the tiny lance of the mosquito. This threw 


1 Allan McPhee, The Economic Revolution in British West Africa , 
George Routledge and Sons, 1926. 
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down the great barrier. Trade spread rapidly inland. 
Government, the second force, tardily followed the 
trader. The English administrators made peace and se¬ 
curity and dealt out justice. The government has stood 
by the policy that Sir Frederick Lugard framed in 
Nigeria, of the development of native resources for the 
natives by the natives. Then the thin rails of steel began 
to push up into the bush. Bridges of steel and concrete 
crossed rivers. Heavy freight trains now transported to 
the liner in a night all the goods that would have taken 
a thousand Africans a fortnight to carry on their heads 
to the port along the tortuous eighteen-inch bush paths, 
blocked by fallen trees, flooded during the rains, broken 
by unbridged gullies, and interrupted by rivers that 
must be waded. Tropical medicine, government, and 
transport are the three pioneers of the new revolution. 

There are four dependencies in British West Africa, 
Gambia, Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, and Nigeria. 
Nigeria alone has a greater African population than 
the combined European populations of Canada, Aus¬ 
tralia, New Zealand, and South Africa. There are in the 
four dependencies a total of over 24,000,000 people in 
500,000 square miles. 

Forced labor for private employers is contrary to 
every decision taken on that subject in the British Em¬ 
pire. As Mr. Ormsby-Gore, when Under-Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, said in his report on his visit in 
1926 to West Africa: 

The British government has again and again laid down 
that under no circumstances will they undertake to provide 
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compulsory labor for private profit in any British de¬ 
pendency. They draw a vital distinction between com¬ 
pulsory labor for essential public works and services, such 
as road construction and road maintenance, and labor for 
plantations. ... It is no use imagining that you can com¬ 
bine a voluntary system with a small element of compul¬ 
sion. Any such scheme breaks down at the point where you 
are not prepared to go further with compulsion. 1 

Labor by Africans for African masters needs quite 
as much government supervision as does labor for Euro¬ 
peans. Wages are very low on many plantations, low 
even according to African standards of living. One 
subtle form of unpaid forced labor in some areas is the 
exploitation of his numerous wives by a husband, who 
uses them as laborers on his own plantation. 

Sometimes, too, a chief will exact as personal services 
labor that is really forced labor, on the plea that it is 
the customary tribal service that has prevailed time out 
of mind. A chief can artfully work off a list of the men 
against whom he has a grudge by making them go to 
the plantations in some of these areas. Not only, how¬ 
ever, does the government normally try to check these 
practices; but a chief who carries that sort of thing too 
far gets involved in very serious trouble with his own 
people. 

The chiefs themselves will tell you that they cannot 
command personal services without the consent of the 
people clearly expressed after consultation; and that 
any chief who exacted them against the people's wrill 

1W. G. A. Ormsby-Gore, Visit to West Africa , H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1926, pp. 107-8. 
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would be “destooled” (dethroned). One chief who tried 
this years ago was promptly slain by his people. 

We next reach Kenya where, it is believed, European 
families can be raised and a white civilization sus¬ 
tained. This is not quite certain yet, for it is not estab¬ 
lished that Europeans bred in the land and marrying 
there can produce a healthy second generation. In any 
case the highlands of Kenya have called to a large num¬ 
ber of British planters. Twelve thousand square miles 
of the best soil have been alienated to them, and a large 
number of Kikuyu have been dispossessed from land 
to which they are passionately attached, not only be¬ 
cause it was their land, but because their ancestors, who 
to them are still living realities, are buried there. 

The Kenyan landless squatter-class has to do a hun¬ 
dred and eighty days’ labor each year for Europeans 
for the privilege of remaining on soil that by their own 
law and by immemorial usage already belongs to them. 
Among other causes, taxation sends the Kikuyu from 
their homes to work on the European plantations 
where sisal and coffee are grown. Thus for a consider¬ 
able part of the year about a quarter of a million adult 
males are away from their homes—in some areas run¬ 
ning to seventy, per cent of the adult males. Their own 
crops, houses, wives, and children suffer; and of course 
the tissue of the community is weakened. 

A sensational turn has been given to the situation in 
Kenya by the discovery of a rich gold field. Some six 
thousand square miles are now thrown open to pros¬ 
pectors. The land is that of the Kavirondo people, a 
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fine, vigorous, agricultural Bantu folk, with an ad¬ 
vanced social organization and a large population. Of 
the six thousand square miles, a half had years ago been 
set apart by the government as native reserve, a definite 
assurance reaffirmed in an ordinance as recently as 1930. 
Now, right inside the native reserve at a place called 
Kakamega, a European mining camp and then a 
planned town have sprung up, with hotels, garages, 
stores. Protests were voiced by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Lord Lugard, Lord Passfield and others. 
The government promised land of comparable quality 
in the neighborhood to all who were dispossessed, but 
this promise was made in ignorance of local conditions. 
As we have seen, the tribal African has living roots in 
the soil in which his ancestors are buried, and no other 
land to him is “just as good/' 

We may be ready to agree that if in a given place 
raw material exists of which the human race has 
clamant need, and if the people living in that place are 
unable to develop and release those resources, means 
should be available for doing so. But that must be 
achieved without injustice and by processes of mutual 
understanding. 

In Kenya there is pressure by the white settlers to 
set up responsible government in that colony Instead of 
government from the Colonial Office and Parliament in 
Westminster. This really means government by the 
white settlers, of whom there are some two thousand 
actual owners of plantations and some twelve thousand 
white people of all ages. It would give one per cent of 
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the population in Kenya the power to govern ninety- 
nine per cent who would be refused the vote and there¬ 
fore power. It would give to the most backward wastrel 
if he is white a vote denied to the educated African. So 
a struggle for political power would develop that in the 
long run would precipitate catastrophe upon the head 
of the white settler and the African alike. 

In Northern Rhodesia, we find that in 1929 the first 
steps were taken toward indirect rule, but it has not 
yet been applied to its fullest extent. The government 
plans to move in the direction of tribal treasuries, of a 
fuller use of the chief’s council, and of educating the 
chiefs. The Merle Davis report makes this assertion: 

Looking even further ahead, we may find the local units 
of tribal administration being compelled by the exigencies 
of economic and social development to cooperate in ever 
widening circles until some sort of national council, with 
its roots firmly planted in the tribal life, will evolve. There 
is no need to be perturbed as to the form which this coun¬ 
cil will take, whether it will be democratically elected or 
not; the form will take care of itself provided the local 
units are soundly administered. 1 

If we were to analyze the taxation, we should be in¬ 
terested to find that, out of a total of $900,000 a year 
contributed by Africans in Northern Rhodesia in direct 
and indirect taxation, some $310,000 only is spent on 
native welfare, including education and agricultural, 
veterinary, and medical services. 

1 Modern Industry and the African, p. 263. 
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III 

All through these British West and Central African 
areas we have been watching indirect rule. The pivot 
of indirect rule is to use the man who already has 
authority over the people—the chief in his council—to 
rule; and to keep the customary laws of the tribes in so 
far as they do not defy humane ideas. 

Africa is a mosaic of many-shaped ways of native 
government. The European governor must study care¬ 
fully every variety of rule in each area of the land that 
he is controlling. In each area he must choose as the 
ruler through whom he will act one who has, as Sir 
Donald Cameron has said, “a real authority in the eyes 
and minds of the people affected, which they are willing 
to obey.” 1 This all calls for the work of the practical 
government officer, the anthropologist, the sympathetic 
African mind, and the educator. In Africa the latter is 
the missionary, since over ninety per cent of education 
has been initiated and carried on by missionaries. 

The hereditary chief, however, when he is used by 
the white man’s government as ruler, is finally respon¬ 
sible to the white governor, and through him to a rule 
thousands of miles away from Africa. In one way this 
strengthens the chief’s authority, for he has the police 
power of the European government behind him to en¬ 
force obedience. Psychologically, however, his authority 

i Address published by the British government as supplement to 
Extraordinary Gazette, March 6, 1933. 
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begins to leak away. For in Africa the chief has always 
had his authority from the consent of the governed; 
now he gets it from the white ruler. Above all, as the 
servant of the white man the chief has to levy taxes. 
Those taxes may be used for the good of the African; 
but that good is remote and general, like health services 
or schools. His people suspect the chief of screwing out 
of them more than he hands on to the government. Nor 
is their instinct always wrong on that point. 

The double role of the chief is not an easy one to 
achieve successfully. Face to face with the governor the 
chief represents the African; but the same chief, face 
to face with the African, represents white rale. 

We have already seen how widespread is the African’s 
belief in sorcery or witchcraft and how the witch doctor, 
who causes the death of the sorcerer through poison 
ordeal, is regarded as a benefactor by the African. The 
government, however, tells the chief to punish such 
poisonings. But he finds that he can get no one con¬ 
victed of the crime. Why? From the point of view of 
the African the white government is asking the chief 
to kill the Scotland Yard detective who has unmasked 
a dangerous criminal, all the more detestable because 
he uses spiritual power to work his crimes. This raises 
many problems for a man (European or African) who 
has to judge a witch doctor for causing the death of a 
witch (or sorcerer). 

When Lord Lugard put some of these issues, at a 
meeting of the Permanent Mandates Commission in 
1934, to Mr. W. E. Hunt of Nigeria, representing the 
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government of the British section of the Cameroun 
mandate, Mr. Hunt replied: 

“I have had a good deal of experience of witchcraft 
cases and witch doctors, and fully appreciate how 
deeply that superstition is ingrained in the native mind. 
But so serious is the consequence of any leniency in 
that matter that I am persuaded that native suscepti¬ 
bilities should be overridden and severe punishment 
meted out to all concerned, including the witch doctor, 
when such cases lead to trial by ordeal and death. That 
has been the government’s attitude hitherto, and it is 
well known to the people, even if it is not fully under¬ 
stood by them. It will never be fully understood by 
them, nor will they concur in the punishment of those 
who detect and destroy witches, until they have been 
weaned from a belief in such superstitions; but that 
time is still a long way off, and in the meantime a few 
must suffer for the good of the many.” 

On the other hand, at a meeting of anthropological 
experts in 1935 every ex-administrator present ex¬ 
pressed himself against the present attitude of the white 
governments in this matter. 


IV 

The densely populated land of Ruanda-Urundi lies be¬ 
tween British Tanganyika and the Belgian Congo. At 
the time this was taken over by Belgium under a man¬ 
date, the only means of communication was by footpaths 
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through the dense forests and over the mountains, the 
only means of livelihood primitive stock breeding and 
crude agriculture. The rivers are not navigable. Rail¬ 
ways are almost Impossible. 

The government, therefore, concentrated upon motor 
roads, which now link all parts of the land with the 
gate of the territory into the Congo: a place called 
Usumbura, where a port was built on the Congo River. 
By 1935 some six million dollars had been spent on 
roads alone, with much more on a network of wireless 
telegraphy, public health services with four hospitals, 
dispensaries, and a medical laboratory of a vigorously 
enterprising kind, and large expenditure for a campaign 
against that desolating disease of yaws. Simultaneously 
the Belgian government is pushing forward services to 
provide better seeds for crops, better farming, stronger 
breeds of cattle, model farms, experimental stations, 
and a veterinary laboratory, with vigorous reafforesta¬ 
tion to hold moisture in the soil and steady the distri¬ 
bution of rainfall, while millions of francs have been 
devoted to the establishment of coffee plantations. At 
the same time the large tin deposits are being developed 
and promising gold fields have been discovered. 

In a word. Western administration, engineering, 
finance, and transport have been used to increase by 
leaps and bounds the goods of the African as well as 
the trade of the Belgian. In cafes in Brussels and at 
breakfast in homes in Antwerp, Belgian men and 
women contentedly sip the Arabica coffee that they 
enjoy so much; they get it at a low price, yet one that 
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has provided the Africans thousands of miles away with 
a satisfactory income. 

The problem that we have seen all down this three- 
thousand-mile stretch of territory has been that of sus¬ 
taining the standard of trusteeship in the actual tension 
of commerce and African life in the forest and the mine. 
This spirit we should find in the new governor general 
of the Belgian Congo, M. Pierre Ryckmans. This Bel¬ 
gian soldier-statesman, whose sincerity is written clearly 
on his strong face, with its firm but sensitive mouth, 
its Roman nose, its fearless eyes gazing straight into 
yours under strong eyebrow's and a high, broad fore¬ 
head crowned by a mop of dark glossy hair, is now pro¬ 
moted in his early forties to rule over the whole of the 
Belgian Congo. It helps to restore faith in progress and 
hope for the future to recall that he was appointed in 
1934 by young Leopold III, the grandson of that King 
Leopold of Belgium under whose rule the infamous and 
vile atrocities -were perpetrated upon the Congolese in 
the rubber exploitation at the beginning of this century. 
His attitude is sounded in the very title of his book, 
Do miner pour Servir . He explains what he means by 
his title thus: 

To rule to serve; this is the only excuse for colonial con¬ 
quest and it is also its full justification. To serve Africa 
means to civilize her. Not only to create new needs and 
provide the means of satisfying them, not only to develop 
the colony, not only to enrich it, but to make the people 
better, happier, more manly. To be able to serve one must 
know. To be willing to serve one must love. And it is in 
learning to know the natives that one learns to love them. 
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V 

In accordance with this principle of trusteeship it is 
the duty of the European government of a native de¬ 
pendency to keep as its first and foremost object, not 
the benefit of European trade and the production of 
raw materials for the industries of Europe, but the 
moral and material advancement of the natives of the 
country. 

This is not a new doctrine. It guided the actions 
of many administrators, district officers “in the bush” 
no less than governors in the council chamber, long 
before it was officially enunciated. It is only in recent 
years, however, that this policy has been clearly defined 
and accepted as the basic policy of the governments in 
Africa by their signatures to the Versailles Peace 
Treaty. For in Article 22 it says that “the well-being 
and development of peoples not yet able to stand by 
themselves under the strenuous conditions of the mod¬ 
em world form a sacred trust of civilization.” Those 
same nations also, under Article 23, “undertake to 
secure just treatment of the native inhabitants of terri¬ 
tories under their control.” 

At Geneva there sit day after day for weeks every 
year a circle of senior and middle-aged persons around 
a litter of paper documents and behind a rampart of 
attache cases. They are the Permanent Mandates Com¬ 
mission of the League of Nations. An empty chair at 
one end of the table is occupied successively by rep- 
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resentatives of the governments of the mandated ter¬ 
ritories. What we see there is the moral conscience of 
the peoples of the West trying to see and to do their 
duty in respect of the peoples of Africa. In that room 
some of the greatest pro-consuls and administrators that 
the modern world knows bring their superb judgment 
and their vast experience to a keen, penetrating, con¬ 
structive, and sympathetic sifting of all the work that 
those Western governments do in respect of health, 
labor, justice, roads, and railways, indeed the total 
fabric of a modem government’s all-inclusive dealings 
with the life of primitive peoples. 

The realist will instantly leap into the arena and 
point out how far from honoring this principle some 
of those governments are. He is entirely right. The 
whole principle of trusteeship is menaced by unscrupu¬ 
lous trade pressure acceded to in a greater or less degree 
by governments of all the flags flying in Africa. The 
protest is a healthy astringent challenge to smug satis¬ 
faction, and a bracing influence against slackness. A 
French ex-colonial, M. Michel Leiris, for instance, 
writes bitterly in his L’Afrique Fantome: 

The idea of colonization becomes increasingly more re¬ 
pugnant to me. To collect taxes, that is the chief preoccu¬ 
pation. Pacification, medical aid have only one aim, to 
tame the people so that they will be docile and pay their 
taxes. What is the object of tours, sometimes accompanied 
by bloodshed, to bring in taxes? What is the object of 
ethnographical studies? To learn how to govern more 
subtly so that the taxes shall come in better. I think . . . 
of the Negroes of French Equatorial Africa who are the 
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prey of the big concessionary companies and the railway 
builders. . . . 

From the days when the Egyptians lashed the backs 
of the Hebrew slaves on the banks of the Nile over three 
thousand years ago, to the driving of Africans under 
Christian European governments by forced labor to 
make roads and tap rubber in the twentieth century, 
each imperial people has quietly assumed, or when chal¬ 
lenged has arrogantly asserted, that the way in which it 
dealt with the labor of its own subjects is entirely its 
own affair. Today that assumption is no longer valid. 

A new conscience has created international rules. 
Solemn agreements have been entered into by the states 
constituting the League of Nations. These rules, those 
agreements centering in the principle of trusteeship, 
are only partially observed. The cause of that partial 
failure lies deep in our conviction as to what man is. 
The principle of trusteeship in the government of the 
African affirms that human personality stands central. 
It is rooted in Christ’s principle, that human relation¬ 
ships based on justice and love between personalities 
knowing each other to be of eternal and priceless value 
are the sole foundation on which the world’s life can 
be based and peaceful race relationships established. 

The theory of the innate superiority of the white man 
is one for which, as Professor A. E. Zimmern says, “there 
is no warrant either in science, or in religion, or in 
morals, or in any decent code of manners.” 1 There is 

iA. E. Zimmern, The Third British Empire, Oxford University 
Press, 1926, p. 84. 
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no theory of racial aristocracy, Aryan, Semitic, or Orien¬ 
tal, that has survived cool scientific analysis. These 
theories arise today in the British Empire and America 
as attempts to rationalize the difficulty many Anglo- 
Saxons feel in equal association with colored people, 
and especially the nightmare of intermarriage. Peoples 
of other than our pink color really do not desire inter¬ 
marriage with us. The millions of half-castes in Africa 
, and America are the result, not of the will of the black, 
but of the lust of the white man. What Africans are in¬ 
creasingly asking for are political and social rights, 
justice, civil equality, and common courtesy. They ask 
no more; it is not easy to see how Christians can give 
them less. 

If the African peoples are going to be led into a frank 
progressive comradeship with their European gover¬ 
nors, and through that toward self-government in a 
world of interdependent peoples, the European must 
bring to his task poise and serene judgment, self-con¬ 
trol in crisis, loyalty to high standards in a lax environ¬ 
ment, honor and courage. 

When Rome ruled the animistic tribes of north¬ 
western Europe and of the North Sea islands that w r e 
now call Britain, she brought to bear upon their simple 
life the tempered and toughened tool of her superb or¬ 
ganization, governed by that noble system of ordered 
human relations which we call Roman law, and driven 
by her iron will. That rule prevailed for centuries 
among those tribal savages. At length the last Roman 
sentinel, lowering his pike, turned his back on London 
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Wall, sailed the Channel, and with his brother from 
Paris trudged back across Europe down the Roman 
roads on which already the grass was beginning to grow. 

So Rome passed. But passing, she left her immortal 
creation. The British, Saxon, and Gallic tribes grafted 
their renascent tribal ways onto the tougher tree of 
Roman institutions. The branches were drenched with 
the vitalizing dews of Christianity. That new tree of 
feudalism grew under which Western man “mewed his 
mighty youth.” With the grafting of the Greek spirit 
there have now sprung from that same stem renaissance 
and reformation of life. So at long last we see the pres¬ 
ent world-spread of the rule of those simple tribes 
whom imperial Rome contemplated with mingled pity 
and amusement. 

He would be a bold man (or is he simply a stupid 
one?) who, looking forward across the centuries, denies 
the possibility that this dominating industrial civiliza¬ 
tion will pass; and that a still greater future awaits those 
peoples of Africa to whom now we carry our law, our 
administration, our industry, and our faith. 
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VI: TREES IN ONE APPLE 


ANY FOOL CAN COUNT HOW MANY APPLES THERE ARE ON A 

tree; but no one can tell how many trees there are in 

ONE APPLE. 

—AFRICAN PROVERB 


I 

An African boy comes into the mines office from the 
forest village, drawn by the lure of a wage, the adven¬ 
ture of newness, and a vague desire for enlargement of 
life. The boy has a velvet skin, the grace of an antelope, 
and a light in his eyes, partly of startled wonder at the 
strangeness of the machinery around him, the honk¬ 
ing cars, the whirring wheels, partly of eagerness for 
whatever is coming to him. He cannot even write down 
his own name. Superb raw material for manhood and 
for the making of a people, the trained creative edu¬ 
cator would say. But there is another view of him, 
taken by some white men, which regards him as “a serf 
dependent on the good will of his employer. There 
should be no technical education, no contact with the 
world of new ideas, no modern methods deliberately 
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provided for him. The less he is educated the more 
amenable he will be to the white man’s will.” 1 

To men and women holding that view young Africa 
is a reservoir of labor, the streams from which will turn 
the wheels of industry. The ideal “boy” is the youth 
who will do the maximum of work for the smallest wage 
with the utmost docility. That is perfectly natural—and 
perfectly sinful. It springs straight out of the denial of 
that central truth of Christianity that each person is of 
priceless worth in the eyes of his Creator. 

If, however, we stand in the mine and watch that 
boy we realize the startling fact that the moment the 
European comes into contact with the African, or even 
if the Western way of life reaches him indirectly, a new 
education begins. It may be in terms of degeneracy or 
of new life. It may come through a gin bottle, a phono- 
graph, the very sight of the white man with his boots 
and spectacles, a motorcycle, a silver coin, or lantern 
slides of The Pilgrim's Progress; through any one of the 
ten thousand odds and ends that the European takes 
for granted and that cut right across all that the African 
has lived on all his days—tradition, magic, and direct 
dependence on the soil. At first blush each of these 
things is magic to the African. When he asks, as he per¬ 
sistently does, how he can himself possess this magic, at 
that point education begins. 

The purblind self-confidence of a certain type of 
Anglo-Saxon is never more ludicrously revealed than in 
the assertions that we still hear from business men. 


1 Modern Industry and the African , p. 105. 
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from planters, and even from some civil servants, that 
we have no right to step in and try to educate the 
.African; or—if he is to be educated at all—let it be only 
in the technique of agriculture or a handicraft. It seems 
barely credible that these Rip van Winkles, who have 
.all the appearance of being intelligent, can have slept so 
long in the cave of their prejudices. For they are blind 
to the fact that they themselves, as a part of the system 
that has broken in on Africa, are actually, for good or 
evil, educating the African. 

As Mr. Julian Huxley truly says: 

Education in Africa . . . is . . . the great adventure. 
.. . . Villagers listening to officials of the medical depart¬ 
ment and learning of new ways to avoid old diseases; boys 
at a government school being introduced to new tools 
which they can use at home, like the plough, being inocu¬ 
lated with new ideas such as those of scientific order and 
control, or the progressive development of nations; tiny 
creatures in a remote bush school growing up with the idea 
that reading and writing and arithmetic are part of the 
normal human heritage, not esoteric, nor alien to their 
African life; girls imbibing the ideas of cleanliness and 
hygiene, ventilation and healthy diet, at a mission school; 
technical apprentices learning trades that will enable them 
to hold their own in the economic life of the world; most 
striking of all, grown men sitting round after their day's 
work on a plantation, poring over the spelling books which 
contain the magic key to knowledge—in all of them the 
ferment is stirring which, more thoroughly than any mere 
political or economic changes, is destined to transform the 
continent. 1 

i Julian Huxley, Africa View, pp. 317-18. 
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One of the intriguing problems with which the edu¬ 
cator is grappling in Africa is that of adapting its cur¬ 
riculum and content of education as well as the method 
and goal of teaching to the varied stages that the African 
has reached under the stress of Western life. 

In the mining areas, for instance, the children and 
their parents are tribesmen certainly; but they are 
hundreds of miles from the tribe. The moving picture 
and the machine shop, the phonograph and the canteen, 
the drinking saloon and the weekly wage are all doing 
their educational work on the boys and girls, both di¬ 
rectly and through their parents. If, leaving the mines, 
we go into the dense suburbs (or locations) of a large 
city where the “colored” folk herd, we see there 
the same Western mechanism at work educating the 
African. But these urbanized Africans, unlike those in 
the mines, are quite detribalized. In the choking rub¬ 
bish-strewn streets, in most of which the city authori¬ 
ties have failed to supply water, light, or drainage, the 
struggle to live is tense and the tribal traditions are- 
destroyed. 

What do we want the African to be? What does he 
w r ant to be? What has he in him to become? Do we want 
a European or American Africa? We say “No,” but that 
is the direction toward which the industrial machine is 
dragging Africa. 

Mr. Victor Murray has thus defined the aim of edu¬ 
cation: “The goal of education in Africa is the creation 
of a new civilization, something which Is modern 
enough to stand up by itself in all the fierce encounters 
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of a world dominated by the white races, and yet some¬ 
thing which can be appropriated as their own by peo¬ 
ples that have entered late into the life of the nations.” 

Returning to that boy who comes into the mines 
office, we see behind him tens of millions of boys and 
girls in the bewildering multitude of villages set like 
islands in the stupendous spaces of Africa. I never think 
of them without seeing again a picture in the Royal 
Academy, by a young original British artist, Joan Man¬ 
ning Saunders. A little Negro girl of under ten years of 
age lies naked on a mat. What captivated me at the 
time and has remained a permanent memory for years 
was the expression on her face. The young eyes look out 
expectant on the world. That expectancy has in it 
neither fear nor joy, nor is there any radiant hope; but 
just a glimpse of wonder. She stands to me for young 
Africa awaiting the new life of the future. What a 
difference it would make to the future of those young 
Africans who are swept by the tides of industrialism 
if they were given some preparation for life in the 
world outside the tribe. They are equipped with body 
and brain, with powers of feeling and of learning, but 
they need to be trained in the thought and action that 
can conquer the new forces breaking in on the new 
Africa in which they are growing up. So those forces 
may become the tools of a new community and not the 
Frankenstein machine-monster that will enslave it. In 
this chapter we concentrate on deliberate and creative 
experiments having this end always in view. 
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II 

Government is supremely responsible: Dr. J. H. 
Oldham argues with irresistible logic, “The fundamen¬ 
tal business of government in Africa is education.” But, 
as we have already seen, about ninety per cent of the 
education given in Africa is in the hands of Christian 
missions. The African Education Advisory Committee 
of the Colonial Office of the British government, which 
includes such experienced and realistic administrators 
as Lord Lugard, has definitely recorded its conviction 
that “the greatest importance must be attached to re¬ 
ligious teaching and moral instruction as influences in 
the formation of character.” Their explicit policy is that 
religion is central to education, that religious instruc¬ 
tion is to be given in all schools, that the same care 
should be given to the preparation of graded schemes 
of religious education as to other subjects. A cynic 
might quote Lenin and suggest that this is merely an 
attempt to keep the African quiet. We must leave such 
a cynic to discuss the matter with his friend who re¬ 
sents Christian education on the ground that it makes 
the African too independent and self-assertive. Educa¬ 
tion without religion is a branch cut off from the root 
whence the sap of life flows. Religion without educa¬ 
tion is in peril of being choked by a jungle growth of 
ignorant prejudice and immoral superstition. 

The goal of living is to find freedom and growth in 
fellowship. So Christian education is not simply teach- 
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ing men about the facts of the Christian religion, but 
discovering the meaning of all life everywhere in the 
light that Christ throws upon it. In Africa it is not only, 
for example, knowing the story of the crucifixion, but 
seeing what light the cross throws on forced labor, on 
the choking boredom of the miners’ compound with its 
escapes into the beer hall, the gambling group, and vice 
huts. It asks. What light does the love of God shown in 
Christ throw upon the child tortured with yaws or 
hookworm; the mother, armed only with the weapons 
of ignorance, engaged in a futile fight with death across 
the body of her baby; and the chief watching his tribe 
wrenched to fragments by the machine of the indus¬ 
trialist? 

Bearing in mind our goal of education as the re¬ 
integration of African life, let us break in through the 
jungle on the tribal village that still holds to its ancient 
ways, although it is affected by Western commerce 
through the youth who go and come, and through the 
purchase of its palm oil by Western merchants. Here 
is no call for great equipment, but an illimitable call 
on the creative imagination of the true teacher. 

A white man or woman, sitting down with a group 
of boys and girls under'a thatched veranda in front of 
a mud and wattle school, has really all the equipment 
needed for starting in on this adventure—although a 
blackboard will be found useful! Let us look at experi¬ 
ments in project education actually being carried 
through today on that basis in the midst of such a 
village community. 
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The evils o£ dirt that spreads disease and breeds 
death-carrying flies have been shown to the boys and 
girls. If they want to be clean, how is that to be man¬ 
aged when there is no soap? They find that the oil from 
ground-nuts is a good base, and that strong wood-ash 
lye mixed with it in the proportion of three to five 
makes fine soap. Each of the class brings from this and 
that home a part of the one or of the other. A calabash 
is found that holds a pint. They discuss how many 
pints make a quart and a gallon, and measure out the 
oil and the lye in their right proportions. The tempera¬ 
ture must be just over 100 degrees F. So they learn 
about heat and radiation. Slowly the lye is poured into 
the oil. There is competition for the stirring. This has 
to be repeated for hours at intervals. At last, three days 
later, twenty-four bars of soap lie there. They have not 
the gleam and radiance of a Fifth Avenue perfumer’s 
soap, but the eight families that sent lye and oil come 
and receive with immense pride three bars of soap each. 
The boys and girls have learned measurement of quan¬ 
tities; the reality of temperature; the advantage and 
necessity of obeying natural laws and of using the ex¬ 
perience of others; some knowledge of the uses of the 
things that come from the soil; the thrill of comrade¬ 
ship in the creation of something new; and even the 
joy of being clean. 

The boys of the group want to make some furni¬ 
ture. Wood is essential first. What makes trees grow and 
what stops their growth? They note wonderful differ¬ 
ences in planks that come from different trees. This 
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wood is fine for a hoe or an ax handle or a pestle or a 
mortar, but that is better for a stool, and yonder one 
for a bow for hunting. A neighbor who makes drums 
from a tree shows how it is done and from what kind of 
tree; while they go with another to get saplings for a 
veranda for his wife’s house. A greedy boy is interested 
in the right brand of tree for a wooden spoon. How are 
they going to carve the wood? They note the contrasted 
service of the ax, the wedge, the pit saw, and the hand¬ 
saw in shaping wood from the tree to human uses. En¬ 
chanting discoveries are made as to the accuracy with 
which one makes a table or a hut; whether a ruler or a 
tape measure is used, the T-square or the plumb line. 
Vivid interest is quickened in arithmetic, geometry, 
botany, and geography, which are now living realities. 

The question of what to do on moonlight nights 
leads to a fresh integration of clean folk games and folk 
songs, with new school games and exercises in which old 
and young join. They involve practical projects like 
making a drum. Where shall they procure the wood, 
the skin, the pegs? The right clothing for such an event 
must be secured. 

Who has lost a baby brother or sister? They find that 
all save three in the school have lost infant brothers 
and sisters by death. Why? The young mothers who 
were once in the school are invited to discuss this; and 
four village mothers who have succeeded in rearing 
good families come to join in with their experience. 
It is decided to have a baby show. What fun! The com¬ 
munity becomes “baby-conscious”! 
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The problem, “How many houses should a medium- 
sized family have in its compound?” leads a group of 
boys and girls to explore every shade of those human 
relationships on which the rebuilding of a new African 
community life—as well as that of Asia and the West— 
depends. The problem presents itself out of an imme¬ 
diate situation in the school. B has just married one of 
the schoolgirls. His home compound has his father's 
hut, his mother’s hut, a guest hut, and a grass cook¬ 
house. One thinks that B and his wife can live for, say, 
a year in his father’s guest house until the community 
has built a new compound for them. B’s wife will profit 
from living in her mother-in-law’s compound because 
she will learn how to run her own compound. “No/* 
says a girl, “it is easier to learn from one’s own mother 
than from another’s mother.” F says that her sister lived 
in her husband’s father’s compound and had to be 
servant to them all, so that she wanted to ran away. “A 
girl should talk all that over with her husband before 
they marry,” chimes in another. “It is better for the 
husband if the wife learns from her mother-in-law to 
cook good food,” the boys agree. “Some girls nowa¬ 
days,” a schoolgirl rejoins, “know better how to cook 
than the mothers.” 

After discussion it is agreed that B and his wife 
should start their married life in his father’s compound; 
but that they should begin at once to build a small 
new compound of their own and not wait for a year. 
This new compound should be near to his father’s, so 
that if his wife went home on a visit B could eat at his 
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mother’s home and if either were ill help would be 
within call. 

So through these many projects they learn how it pays 
to have a high standard in the smallest detail; how the 
experience of others can guide them; what a joy it is to 
create something, something in which are combined 
beauty and usefulness; how disheartening failure is; and 
what grit can do in face of failure; as well as how a keen 
spirit can profit from a mistake; and how much better 
work they can do working together and helping each 
other. 1 

The brighter boys and girls, or those whose parents 
for some reason have caught a wider view than that of 
the tribal field, want to get more knowledge still. Each 
of the foregoing projects would create that hunger in a 
lively adolescent. They hear of a school where boys and 
girls can go to live and learn these things. 

A visitor from an American or British city to such 
schools as those for girls and boys at Tegwani in South¬ 
ern Rhodesia would see in the education there some¬ 
thing which they would regard as primitive; because 
the children are taught to do things that are taken for 
granted in a Western home. But these are revolutionary 
in a tribal village. We see small families of African 
girls living in simple brick houses each with a veranda 
in front that is the dining room and the study. There 
is no furniture save lockers, that are also cupboards 
and seats. On rising in the morning the girls sweep and 

1 For further examples see Albert D. Helser, Education of Primitive 
People . 
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dust, and cook breakfast. They then go to classes, and 
we see them cooking, washing, ironing, weaving baskets 
and mats, growing vegetables and a few simple flowers, 
and tending chickens. They cook over an open fire out 
of doors. Every pot and pan is scoured as soon as used. 
Older girls help the little ones to make their simple 
uniforms; they play clapping games or netball, or per¬ 
form rhythmic or country dances. If we could stay 
through months we should see the team spirit, the sense 
of community, a natural happy habit of lending each 
other a hand, growing from week to week in the lives 
of the girls. 

“How crude!” says some sophisticated city “intel¬ 
lectual.” Yes, but how revolutionary. Not only so; if 
the school were less simple it would defeat its own end. 
If the visitor could swiftly move from the school to the 
village huts from which the girls come, he would see 
floating leaves and dust in the drinking water, flies 
crawling over unscoured cooking pots, making sores on 
the babies’ eyes, and leaving a tragic trail of disease and 
death. If in that kraal you see a hut that is spotless and 
has by it a few trees for shade and even some flowers, 
while flies find no appeal in the scoured utensils and 
clean-swept floor and surroundings, you will find that 
it is the home of some young couple who were in such 
a school as the ones at Tegwani. Had the school been at 
all elaborate it would have unfitted the girl and the boy 
for the simple life of the village. It is an example of 
adapted education. 

If you go into a boarding school such as has been de- 
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scribed and ask how the girls came, the answer in many 
cases is, as suggested above, the natural transfer of 
keener girls from a village school. Other examples open 
windows into the tragedy of one side of African life and 
into the miraculous good that education can achieve. 
You see that beautiful girl, Gondase. Her father had 
two wives. The son of the older wife is married; but he 
has not fully paid for his wife. So his father gave him 
Gondase, the daughter of his second wife, that he might 
sell her to pay the debt on his wife. Gondase, who was 
and is a Christian, refused to be sold, though beaten 
with clubs and often having to sleep out of doors. One 
day a young man from the Johannesburg gold mines, 
with all his wages in his pocket, was fascinated by her 
beauty, and offered the brother one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars for Gondase. Still she refused. The 
brother was furious, and quietly plotted to carry her 
by force over the border into Portuguese East Africa, 
where the government would not be so strict about the 
sale of a girl. 

At that time the woman principal of a Christian 
boarding school eleven miles away was on a tour near 
the village with pupils from the boarding school. At 
four o'clock in the morning she heard knocking on the 
crude table outside her tent door. A youth whom she 
knew told her what was happening and pleaded for a 
letter with which he could run to the boarding school 
to tell them to take the girl in and protect her. The 
principal lit her lantern and wrote. Away went the 
youth with Gondase. 
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As the dawn lighted the sky the principal saw the 
brother, his eyes blazing with anger, a club in his hand, 
hurrying past the door of her tent in pursuit. But her 
pupils were already out. They knew what was afoot. 
They stopped the brother to ask him questions; then 
began to yam and joke with him and artfully delayed 
him until they were quite sure Gondase was safe in the 
school and so beyond the reach of his threatening club. 

In Liberia it was a daring Methodist missionary who 
broke down the barrier that the Liberians of American 
descent had raised against the education of the native 
peoples in the forest hinterland. Mary Sharpe, being 
forbidden to admit pupils from these tribes to the regu¬ 
lar mission schools, started a school of her own for Kru 
boys. Today the line between American and African 
Liberian is rapidly fading away because of the practice 
of “adoption” of African children by coastal civilized 
families. Of some nine thousand Liberian boys and 
girls at school, fully seven thousand are in mission 
schools and colleges such as the Methodist College of 
West Africa, which, says Mr. Raymond Buell, is “the 
leading educational institution in Liberia today from 
the standpoint of the quality of its work.” 1 The same 
authority regards the work of Mr. James L. Sibley, edu¬ 
cational adviser to the mission work of Liberia, of pro¬ 
viding adapted educational textbooks for village chil¬ 
dren and giving them an education which will fit them 
for a wholesome and constantly improving village life, 
as the most helpful development in Liberia today. 

1 The Native Problem in Africa , Vol. II, p. 761. 
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Plans for a Booker Washington Agricultural and In¬ 
dustrial Institute are well under way; this school, to be 
established some fifty miles inland from Monrovia, will 
train efficient leadership among the Africans themselves. 

In one school for boys, brown and red mahogany 
from the woods is sawed, matured, made into furniture, 
and sold to support the pupils, who, while doing that 
work, are equipping themselves for life service in their 
own community. Among others we could go to a school 
where two alert devoted Americans have created on 
slender resources an industrial school in Nigeria with 
carpenters’ shop, craft-training department, dispensary, 
school, teachers’ houses, and church, with hundreds of 
children and still others clamoring to come; and a baby 
clinic attended by four hundred mothers. 

In such schools as have been described the alert edu¬ 
cator finds a few youths who show signs of having in 
them the stuff of leadership. For these there are grow¬ 
ing up now larger colleges with all-round equipment 
for every side of life. They range from the school of the 
Jeanes type to the university like the Prince of Wales 
College at Achimota. The Jeanes school gives real com¬ 
munity education to an alert young man and his wife 
who have a vocation for teaching, so that the wife can 
help the women not only to read and write but in the 
care of babies, the hygiene of the home, and the rearing 
of chickens; while the husband can lead the men by 
project work not only to arithmetic and to reading, but 
to choose finer seed, cleanse and strengthen the soil, 
protect the crop when harvested, rear finer beasts, make 
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more efficient tools and build more hygienic huts, pro¬ 
vide pits that will take the village filth and garbage, and 
thus check the plague of flies that breed pestilence. To 
give the young African husband and wife that equip¬ 
ment for raising the level of a whole community is to 
fit them for something that no white man and woman 
can do: to live within the tribe lives that will help to 
reintegrate the new community of the future. 

The college or university has before it the goal of a 
truly African leadership that can really help the people 
to face and sustain the pressure of Western civilization. 
In such a college science comes as a gift from the West 
to cope with one of the thousand problems confronting 
the young African. Termites nibble beams to powder 
until the fabric of a house collapses. The mosquito 
comes from larvae hatched from eggs in still water and 
her deadly stiletto, charged with malaria germs, may 
have more to do with the inertia of Africa than has yet 
been guessed. The need emerges for fuller growth and 
finer bloom in the bougainvillea and the rose, for love¬ 
lier fruit on the orange, the peach, and the banana. To 
that end different soils are subjected to the action of 
acids and alkalis in test tubes. Mathematics and 
geometry as well as the biology of health help the 
African to grapple with the problem of living as he 
measures walls and doors, windows and roof, floor space 
and cubical air content in relation to the need of 
human lungs for oxygen and of eyes for light. 

When the study of history is founded on the tales of 
the elders told round the fire under the stars and 
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handed down by memory from generation to genera¬ 
tion, it begins to shine with meaning and to open fresh 
windows into real life. We start with the stories of the 
hero chiefs and mighty hunters of old, and with the 
folklore in stories of animals—the genial elephant, the 
subtle squirrel, the artful snake, the powerful leopard 
often outwitted by his feebler but more wily friends— 
that enshrines without any moralizing much of the im¬ 
memorial proverbial wisdom of the African spirit. But 
we do not stop there; for the task of education is to 
help the African people to integrate the essential and 
enduring elements in their own old life with the vital 
and strengthening gifts of the inventive West. This is 
done through geography and history, showing how the 
peoples of the other continents have faced such prob¬ 
lems as confront Africa; through science in agriculture, 
in transport and road engineering, in medicine, and in 
psychology and in economics. Education of this type 
shines brightly in the arts and crafts that carry an ap¬ 
preciation of the cultural tributaries from the life of 
other peoples. It reaches its unifying peak in the re¬ 
ligious education that gives meaning to all these. For 
the whole universe, which these arts and sciences are 
attempts to understand and express, has meaning. Its 
hidden Heart and Mind care about and have a purpose 
for the African. 

Here, above all, is the living tissue that carries the sap 
of the past into the future and grafts the fresh new life 
of Africa on the gnarled stem of her yesterday. 
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Ill 

A white man zigzagging through the African forest 
came to that crucial place in African life, a crossroads. 
An elderly woman was earnestly talking to a younger 
one. She was, he discovered later, giving a parting mes¬ 
sage to her daughter, who was setting out on a long 
journey. 

“Leza wa ku pa buya nobe wa mu kwashyapo ” said 
the older woman. 

The white man was deeply stirred by these words. 
He came back to the woman after her leave-taking was 
over and, in order to draw her out, said to her: “Please 
tell me the meaning of the words that you used as I 
passed.” 

She repeated them. They mean, literally translated, 
“It is God who gives beauty, but we must help him.” 
God, she was telling her daughter, had given her beauty; 
she must help him by guarding it as a sacred treasure. 

Is that what the Creator is saying to the educator 
in Africa today? 

In the African, as in the child, handicraft and the 
art that springs from it seem to have no conscious drive 
toward beauty; but an inner source of imagination and 
taste that leap to action in form and color that is as 
real and immediate as it is naive. In the African that 
instinct was constantly driven toward expression by re¬ 
ligious observance. That art and craft flowed from the 
soul of Africans secure in their coherent cosmos, in 
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that unified outlook on the world of experience. The 
West has brought the crumbling of its unity, the begin¬ 
nings of chaos. In such a life, vision perishes and be¬ 
wilderment numbs the nerve of creation. 

The tragic destiny of the Western invader who loves 
both Africa and beauty is to destroy by his very pres¬ 
ence this flower before which he stands in wonder. He 
wrecks that art because he breaks the beliefs on whose 
tide it floats, and undermines the standards of value 
that inspire it. He cracks the mirror in which the Afri¬ 
can has seen his vision. He makes the African self- 
conscious and crudely sophisticated. This gives the coup 
de grace to his inspiration. The young African today at 
school ridicules his father’s product as crude savagery. 

There we see the tragic but splendid crisis for the 
creative educator today. For the educator who knows 
that truth and beauty and goodness are eternal reali¬ 
ties lifts up his head in hope even in the face of this 
dilemma. He believes in two things. He is sure that the 
genius of the African people will survive “in scorn of 
circumstance.” He is confident that if the African can 
discover a new spring of belief more profound and mov¬ 
ing even than that which is now breaking in pieces, and 
more enduring because more deeply rooted in reality, 
he will create new forms in which to express beauty 
and goodness. The young African today at school or 
college tends to glue his eyes on the mechanics of art. 
But experiments in art education now being made— 
the first conscious teaching in art that the African has 
ever received—rejoice the teacher because he begins to 
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see the forms as well as the spirit of the old art coming 
to life. As Mr. G. A. Stevens says of his own experience 
at the Prince of Wales College, Achimota: 

The same love of clear design, rich pattern, rather 
precious surface quality, tremendous solidity, and apprecia¬ 
tion of volumes; the same characteristics in the treatment 
of the human figure—large head and small bent legs—all 
came about, in these drawings, as if the race spirit, after 
lying dormant for so long, had found itself again. 1 

The splendid thing is that the Christian teacher was 
able to help those young Africans to find themselves by 
showing them how Indian, Chinese, Japanese, and 
Egyptian artists had each produced their own art and 
culture. As those African youths studied each of these 
other national or racial cultures, continuous within 
itself although deriving strength from other strains in 
other continents, they caught a new vision of a new 
art. 

/'What a work lies here for the creative Christian edu¬ 
cator! To go into Africa before the shadow and poison 
of our smoky industrialism have shriveled African crafts. 
To go in the name of Him who came not to destroy but 
to fulfil—and help the African to discover and conserve, 
to stimulate and revive, to translate life into new terms. 
To achieve this both in the created products and the 
creative technique of the potter and blacksmith, the 
wood carver and the mask sculptor, the weaver and 
the dancer, the musician and the folk bard, the field 

iln Arts of West Africa , edited by Sir Michael Sadler, pp. 17-18. 
See the illustrations by African students for Captain R. S, Rattray's 
Akan~Ashanti Folk Tales. 
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worker, the house builder, the medicine man and the 
carpenter. To take the motion picture camera and 
the phonograph and record African dance and song, 
folklore and proverbial wit and wisdom. Growth comes 
to a man’s and a woman’s spirit as well as mind and 
body through the creation of pots and pans, of hoes and 
huts, of cloths and stools, by the use of eye and hand 
in shaping the stubborn wood, malleable clay, and flung 
thread to use and beauty, as well as by song and dance 
and telling the stories of the race. 

This hour when Africa’s old human controls are 
crumbling makes Africa perhaps the world’s supreme 
laboratory for the remaking of man. Such an hour calls 
on young life that hears the vocation of education to 
adventure into new discoveries whose transforming pos¬ 
sibilities fairly make every nerve tingle. 

We take it for granted nowadays that Christian edu¬ 
cation is not simply education in the truths of the Chris¬ 
tian religion, but is essentially education in the uni¬ 
verse of knowledge from the point of view of the Chris¬ 
tian interpretation of that universe. The Christian sees, 
as the goal of the race, what we see in Jesus, spirit that 
is God and that cares for his created beings, and loves 
the beauty that he has made—spirit and body perfectly 
one. God creates perpetually his world; likes the beauty 
that he has made, and says, “It is good”; and loves so 
greatly his created beings—alienated from himself by 
their sin and ignorance—that he gave himself in Jesus 
to bring them back to himself. In a word, the universe 
of life, including history, biology, and all the subject 
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matter of our education, makes sense—ultimate absolute 
sense—only when seen in the light of that truth; apart 
from the meaning that Christ thus throws on all life it 
lacks final meaning: it is just a tragic futility, a teasing 
enigma without an answer. 11 


IV 

When we come to the root problem of education in 
Africa we find that it lies—as it does everywhere—in 
personnel. Bricks and mortar, desks, classrooms, and 
chemical laboratories have their place; but they are 
tools, and tools that can be encumbrances unless the 
hand of the true teacher is on them. Africa needs, not 
folk who will hand out an old formula, but those who 
can bring a new experience; not efficient administrators 
who will work for the African, but companion leaders 
who will work with them. In The Remaking of Man in 
Africa 9 Dr. J. H. Oldham and Miss B. D. Gibson say 
that Christian education “is education through a society 
of persons who are living the Christian life of trust in 
God, of joy in learning and service, of responsibility, 
obligation, and love to their fellows, and of self-disci¬ 
pline for the sake of others.” 

These gifts and graces are called for alike in the 
African leadership now slowly coming into being and 
in the staff imported from Europe and America. 

We shall go disastrously astray from the start if we 
do not see that the African has a gift to make not only 
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to his own but to Western education. Western man will 
discover the full riches of that treasure only as he ex¬ 
plores in comradeship with the African the meaning of 
the future. One thing, however, is clear. The disaster 
of chaos that menaces Western man is really due to the 
fact that he is oscillating between two vicious extremes: 
a frantic individualism that has infected not only our 
politics but our religion, and the cultivation of a me¬ 
chanical, standardized mass-man. The African does not 
understand the one or the other. He is a limb of a liv¬ 
ing body. He and his people are held together by living 
tendrils that join him not only to all within the tribe 
today, but to past generations and to the soil in which 
his ancestors lie and which he tills for the new genera¬ 
tion. This organic unity is in peril of perishing because 
our mechanical civilization cuts at its spiritual and so¬ 
cial roots. Jesus’ teaching is rooted in the reality of just 
such comradeship in a living community. His life with 
his group of disciples; his teaching of fatherhood and 
sonship; his parables of the flocks, of leaven, of the prod¬ 
igal son, and of the vine and the branches; his last sup¬ 
per-all have meaning only if the supreme human reality 
is persons in community. That human community is 
real and potent in so far as the sap of the divine reality 
flows through its branches. 

So Africa may well be the child in the midst t h at 
shows to the West the true nature of the kingdom of 
God. 

If our picture is as true as we have tried to make it, 
then we can assuredly agree with Mr. Julian Huxley 
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when he says: “I can indeed think of no better outlet for 
the energies and aspirations of young men (and per¬ 
haps some young women too) than the educational ser¬ 
vice in Africa. Here is a whole continent demanding 
fuller life, and to satisfy that demand will need all the 
resources of energy and imagination of which our edu¬ 
cational missionaries are capable.” 1 

i Africa View, p. 318. 
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VII: THE NEW ALIGNMENT 


A MAN OF ETHIOPIA ... OF GREAT AUTHORITY UNDER 
CANDACE, QUEEN OF THE ETHIOPIANS, . . . SITTING IN HIS 
CHARIOT READ ISAIAH THE PROPHET. . . . PHILIP . . . SAID, 
“UNDERSTANDEST THOU WHAT THOU READEST?” AND HE SAID, 
“HOW CAN I, EXCEPT SOME MAN SHOULD GUIDE ME?” AND HE 
DESIRED PHILIP THAT HE WOULD COME UP AND SIT WITH HIM. 
THE PLACE OF THE SCRIPTURE WHICH HE READ WAS THIS.* “HE 
WAS LED AS A SHEEP TO THE SLAUGHTER. . . .” 

—ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 


I 

On the fringe of a tribal village in Central Africa 
young women are walking on Sunday afternoon toward 
the neighboring forest. They stroll along in twos and 
threes chattering and laughing. They are gaily dressed 
in radiant Oriental colors, lengths of pretty cotton cloth 
from India and from Japan. They make a lovely picture, 
drawing after them the eyes of the woman missionary, 
whose sensitive imaginative insight is trying to plumb 
the depths and feel the currents of the new experiences 
of life that are sweeping around them, and indeed carry¬ 
ing them out of their depth. The issue is an enigma 
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to her as much as to them. They are the wives of 
African youths who are at work in the copper mines 
some hundreds of miles distant. 

These wives, like many others from other tribes, 
went with their husbands to the Rhodesian mines, and 
lived there in the little shacks provided in the com¬ 
pound for married couples. There unutterable bore¬ 
dom settled on them like a heavy dank mist. Their hus¬ 
bands were at work in the mines most of the day. The 
dusty compound, the standardized shacks, the mine 
chimneys and machinery were forbidding and repel¬ 
lent. There was feverish release in the beer hall with 
its coarse, guffawing crowd and its reeking atmosphere. 
Young fellows in the hours of their leisure prowled 
round when the husbands were working their shifts in 
the mine; and there was some furtive promiscuity. 

They were homesick. Where was the familiar life of 
the tribal village—the gossip at the stream when fetch¬ 
ing water, the pounding and grinding of the grain, the 
field work with the other women; the weaving of the 
basket or the shaping of the water jar; the visit to the 
parents; the husband going and coming as he repaired 
the house, hammered a new hoe, or helped to clear a 
new area in the forest? Life was a dull thing in the mine 
compound without these familiar happenings. So the 
young wives said au revoir to their husbands and went 
back to the village to await their return. 

The village life from the perspective of the mine 
had seemed Eldorado. A troubled look came into their 
eyes, however, soon after they reached home. Some of 
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the tribal customs had lost their meaning. The taboos 
they were expected to observe—they had broken them 
in the mines and no disaster had followed. The old 
chief and his council of elders looked rather crude, after 
all. Really, thought the young wives, many of the re¬ 
strictions that they set on us young folk are hard and 
meaningless. At any rate, there was freedom down there 
in the mining compound; and you could go to the store 
and get a new cloth or a phonograph record. They felt 
that those new ways that they learned there had some¬ 
thing to be said for them after all. 

New ferments are working in these young lives. 
Their personalities are divided. They hang between 
two worlds, “One dead, one failing to be born/’ So 
these girls go off together for distraction into the forest. 

They have not been lost to sight for many minutes 
before youths come sauntering casually from their huts 
with bicycles. Mounting them, they ride off down the 
paths into the forest. One of the youths has a strange 
black box under his arm. They disappear into the forest 
along the tracks that the girls have taken, leaving in 
the village the middle-aged and older folk aghast at 
this bland defiance by the new generation of the stand¬ 
ards by which Africa has ahvays lived, and giving the 
Christian woman from Europe and her African col¬ 
leagues cause for deep heart-searching as to the new 
standards-or lack of standards—that will govern the 
future. 

“What is coming to us?” the older Africans ask each 
other. A conviction creeps over them that the old order 
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is irrevocably passing. The compass and the chart by 
which each act in life was guided are being thrown 
overboard. They see no light on the horizon, just the 
stormy sunset of the old order of life; and in the dark¬ 
ness rocks hidden under foaming surf, on which the 
vessel of tribal life will founder. 

Meanwhile the Christian leaders, black and white, 
are meditating on those young African people in their 
early twenties and late teens, who are playing together 
in the forest, strolling off into its depths, or dancing 
to jazz music on a portable phonograph. 

That is an actual picture of something happening to¬ 
day. It is not simply a picture, however. It dramatizes 
the new problem in the old setting: Can the African 
create a new community that will conserve the com¬ 
radeship and loyalties of the old, but that will be purged 
of its dross? 

If this is seen to be the aim, it involves an almost sen¬ 
sational alignment for the Christian as he faces Africa. 


II 

There is in the first place the attitude of the Western 
Christian to African religion. In this new alignment he 
will realize that he is not in Africa to lead the African 
into the state of mind of the British or the American 
Christian. He is not there to destroy the essence of the 
faith in the spirit world that the people possess. 

The old hymn declared: 
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The heathen in his blindness 
Bows down to wood and stone. 

This was really an evidence of the blindness of Chris¬ 
tians. For the animist, as we have seen, does nothing of 
this kind. Fetish worship is always the worship of the 
spirits that inhabit this or that image or tree or boulder. 
The African believes intensely in the spiritual world, 
until Western civilization gives him a materialistic out¬ 
look. 

The real enemy of Christianity is not native spiritual 
beliefs; it is the belief, which Western industrialism 
tends to create in the African, that material things are 
the ultimate realities and have the right to command 
our loyalty. This leads straight on to the second ob¬ 
stacle: the paganism of many Europeans in Africa. 

A European traveler, with a group of African porters, 
was getting ready to set out from Bagamoyo in Central 
Africa into unexplored forest. A missionary was looking 
on. When all w 7 as nearly ready the chief porter ex¬ 
claimed, “May God be favorable to us!” 

“God!” exclaimed the European with a scornful 
laugh. “We have no need of him. My god is my money 
and my gun.” 

At once the horror-stricken porters put down the 
loads from their heads and began to leave their white 
employer. The European saw his caravan melting away. 
He turned to the missionary and asked him to use his 
influence with the Africans to call them back. The mis¬ 
sionary spoke to the porters. 

“No,” they replied. “This white man is bad; did you 
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not hear him insult God? With him we should be sure 
to have misfortune.” 

Nothing would induce them to go with that white 
man. They all left him. 1 

None of us can question, as between those porters 
and that white man, who was the opponent of what the 
missionary came to bring. It would be far too drastic 
to generalize from that incident to all Western invasion 
and to all animism. It is, however, fundamentally valid 
that, if Christianity essentially stands for the truth that 
the ultimate reality in the universe is spiritual per¬ 
sonality, then wherever the material dictates terms, 
Christianity is defied. 

The Christian face to face with the African tribal 
animist finds common ground. The African animist, as 
we have seen, believes in a god who is supreme above 
all, the Creator. 2 An African would be startled if a 
Western Christian argued with him about the existence 
of God. Why prove the obvious? 

To the African animist, however, God is, as the 
Athenian altar said, “an unknown god.” The African’s 
statue of God is a headless, limbless torso of deity. 
Animism says that God is remote, cares little for his 
created universe. The Christian knows that God does 
greatly care, that—in Madame Guyon’s phrase—he “has 
an infinite desire to communicate himself”; and that 
therefore he actually has spoken in a real historic Per- 

1 Narrated by Robert H. Baker, C.R., of Penhalonga, Southern 
Rhodesia, in Essays Catholic and Missionary , edited by Edmund R. 
Morgan, Macmillan Co., 1928. 

2 Recall the significance of the names of God in Chapter II. 
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son, his Son, in whom we see his face. That Son died 
on the cross rather than compromise the universal love 
of God for all men. Not only can we know what God 
is like, but his power can flow in and through his chil¬ 
dren. For they can come into real oneness with him 
through giving themselves to the discipleship of Christ. 
Thus the face of God as revealed in Jesus Christ fulfils 
the African’s intuitions. 

In that new alignment no distinction of race, no 
clash of color can be rightly admitted within the fel¬ 
lowship of those who serve him in that Christian dis¬ 
cipleship. They may be Boer or Belgian, American, 
British, or Bantu, but they are members of a new so¬ 
ciety whose charter transcends all those differences 
of nation or race. They have committed themselves to 
God as their Father and are thus released from the 
bondage of the belief that physical differences are ulti¬ 
mate. The harsh and unlovely race divisions that do 
actually divide the church, notably in South Africa and 
in America, form a scandal, in the true original Greek 
meaning of the word—a stone of stumbling. 

In a word, the Christian good news does not cancel 
but carries to completion the faith of the African in 
spirit. In Africa that faith is being eaten into by the 
dry-rot of pseudo-scientific materialism and by the chase 
for wealth. 

The Christian aims to carry over into a new faith 
the eternal verity that the African has for long held 
in earthen vessels. Nor should we allow the bestialities, 
the cruelties, and the grotesqueries in African religion 
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to blind us to that truth. If I see my niece hugging a 
hideous and insanitary golliwogg, my true function is, 
not to hurl the bacteria-ridden monstrosity into the fire, 
but to recognize that her devotion to it is the embryo 
of the loveliest thing in life, in which some day she will 
find her own fulfilment. I must put before her, there¬ 
fore, successively lovelier images on which her affection 
as well as her sense of beauty may feed. 

A Christianity of “Thou shalt nots” can never build 
up a radiant, virile new Africa. For this reason every 
backing must be given to the ventures that Christian 
leaders are making to re-create a lively, colorful, social 
background full of things to do that test the muscle and 
exercise the whole person. 

The African himself is a genius at this if given rein. 
He is a born actor. Tell African children vividly one of 
Christ’s parables and after school they will be found 
acting it all, naturally, dramatically, with rich appre¬ 
ciation of the characters and the motif. Whether march¬ 
ing or canoeing or even coaling a steamer, the African 
moves naturally to rhythm, and he brings that rhythm 
into his Christian living when it is smiled upon. The 
natural as well as humorous way in which Africans bring 
their religion even into their sport life was illustrated 
in a football match between two Christian villages 
watched by some friends of the author. The pastor 
refereed, waving the pulpit Bible as his symbol of office; 
and at the end the losers sang for the victors, “The Son 
of God goes forth to war,” and the winners sang for the 
vanquished, “Art thou weary, art thou languid?” 
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The European glories in the fact that Western civili¬ 
zation and government have stopped the slave trade 
and put an end to intertribal war. He has no glimmer 
of an idea, however, of the strain of repression and the 
peril of ennui that he injects into Africa. The royal and 
ancient game of raiding the villages of other tribes for 
cattle and women is forbidden to the youth of Africa. 
The witch doctors fascinating and often ghoulish drama 
of hunting the sorcerer with magic—the African equiva¬ 
lent of the mystery novel—is forbidden by the govern¬ 
ment and punished as murder if the sorcerer dies. The 
intermittent beer drinks in celebration of birth or har¬ 
vest or house building that are a social center of life 
are frowned upon. The Christian church often looks 
askance on dancing and drumming; and generally the 
initiation rites are driven underground. The joy of 
living dangerously, the rhythm and color, the stormy 
drama are taken out of life. We create a vacuum and 
call it peace. 

No one is pleading for the restoration of intertribal 
war or of beer drinks or of the initiation rites as prac¬ 
tised in paganism. But unless Christianity can bring to 
the African more adventure of dangerous living, more 
rhythm and color and tense drama than the old life, 
Jesus was wrong when he said, “I am come that they 
might have life and that they might have it more 
abundantly.”' 

Here is a magnificent opportunity for young Western 
life to carry our new psychological insights and a radiant 
Christian experience adventurously into this field. 
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There is the creative work of linking the old kinship^ 
obligations with the new, of giving them their peak of 
authority in loyalty to the Great Chief, Christ; of out¬ 
doing the industrialist and the government in placing 
responsibility on the shoulders of the African; of giv¬ 
ing him real space and stimulus for initiating Christian 
experiments in the truly African mode, exercising to 
the full his zest for drama, rhythm, craftsmanship, and 
worship. The African can make these difficult adjust¬ 
ments only if his white colleague and leader not merely 
gives him the technical freedom, but watches him with 
eyes smiling confident encouragement and not anxiously 
fearing his failure. 

Two illustrations will suggest how desperately diffi¬ 
cult it is for the African himself without such guidance- 
to get a perspective that is neither cruel nor grotesque* 
when the mine, the machine, the money, and the clothes* 
of the West break in on his life. 

A thirteen-year-old boy in the early nineteen thirties 
said to the American missionary to his tribe in the- 
Congo: “Do you know, as we boys sit about our fires 
at night, we often discuss the customs of you white peo¬ 
ple and we think it would be a pretty good idea for the* 
Bulamatadi [the government] to kill off all the old 
people and make us adopt Western customs.” 1 Their 
young minds see clearly enough how the West breaks 
in on their life. To them the best thing would be a* 
clean sweep of all African ways, and with the ruthless¬ 
ness of boyhood they propose to wipe out of existence 

1 The Reverend T. E. Bubeck, Moanza, Congo Beige. 
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all who are wedded to the past. From sacrificial devo¬ 
tion to the spirits of the ancestors youth swings to the 
massacre of the elders. 

The second illustration reveals grotesque inability to 
distinguish false from true values in the trappings of 
the invading West. The paramount chief of a district 
in the Congo comes to visit the American missionary. 
He is six feet tall and with his splendid physique gives 
one the impression of a university fullback. He wears a 
woman’s discarded sun helmet whitened with native 
lime to cover the signs of wear and incidentally of filth. 
It is tilted rakishly over the right eye in Congo sheik 
fashion. Under the hat he wears a native woven cloth, 
tied back, stained with grease and colored with dirt and 
clay. In his hair are two porcupine quills of unusual 
size and a tail feather of a large bird. His beard is 
twisted and tied together into several knots. The main 
piece of clothing is a filthy woolen nightshirt, tucked 
in at the waist. A pair of woolen riding breeches are 
held up by a wide strip of antelope hide, fastened by 
slipping one end through a slit in the other end of the 
belt. Large safety pins are conspicuous where buttons 
are missing. His shoes have apparently just been soled. 
In the absence of shorter nails, inch and a half nails 
have been used, each nail being turned over so that it 
protrudes over the top of the shoe. Dangling from his 
waist is a huge knife, and a bell rings each time he 
moves. Plainly he is paying the supreme tribute to the 
white race—the flattery of imitation. 

To make fun of that figure is easy. To see him as a 
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tragic misfit is truer. The simple dignity o£ the African 
chief has been transformed into a ghastly travesty. The 
man has lost his old home and found no new one. Yet 
those who have come face to face with such chiefs as 
Khama or his son Tshekedi, know that there the transi¬ 
tion has been made. Simply clothed and cleanly, the 
man can sit in full council with his elders round him, 
a dignified Christian ruler in an increasingly Christian 
tribe. All the essentials of the old rule of his fathers 
are there, but with a new strength, an awareness of 
direction, a longer vision, a sturdier standard of values. 


Ill 

We make a mistake if we complicate our thoughts with 
attempts to take each African ceremony or practice to 
pieces and try to say what parts will go with a Christian 
life and what parts will not. We make a blunder if we 
say to the Christian community absolutely, “Come ye 
out from among them and be separate.” The better way 
seems to be that put forward by a young African Chris¬ 
tian leader of the Ovimbundu people: 

“We of the new generation have no grounds upon 
which we can with impunity hold our elders and their 
way of life in contempt. We must reverence the grey 
hairs of our elders, even though they may not have 
made Christian confession, for they make beautiful our 
only records whence we have come. . . . They labored 
for tribal continuity and respect for certain values. 
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'They planted a certain fear in us and encouraged us to 
tread rightful paths, so that even the wrong and untrue 
served its purpose. We know too little of the new life 
from the standpoint of justice, love, and kindness, to 
condemn the wisdom of the elders.” 

The matter is simple at root, however long and com¬ 
plex may be the way of carrying it through. The soul 
■of the people will be saved from evil and led into true 
ways of life as they come more fully into a clear grasp 
■of the meaning that Christ gives to life. Justice and 
loving-kindness will then find expression in the insti¬ 
tutions of the people. Let us examine some of these 
institutions and see if we can discover the principles 
■on which this new alignment can be made. 

The natural center of African life is the family. Sim¬ 
ple concrete guidance will show the African how Chris¬ 
tianity can find natural expression in family life, in 
the home, the work of the field, the coming of chil¬ 
dren and their development, in sickness and in health. 

The tribal loyalties, again, call for the sacrifice by 
the clan member of his belongings and of himself to 
the common good. “Something is lost,” as Dr. H. C. 
McDowell says, “when a plain villager in following the 
way of his fathers will without hesitation make an offer¬ 
ing of an ox, and on becoming a Christian can hardly 
offer a chicken for maintenance of the enterprise that 
nurtures him spiritually, educates his children, and 
heals his sick.” 

The transfer from the polygamous pagan family to 
the Christian family with one wife is one of the most 
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difficult elements in the new alignment. For the Afri¬ 
can all life circles around the continuity of the race. 
The wish to provide more children and to care for 
widows and unmarried girls is made the justification 
for polygamy. For African society has no place for 
the unmarried woman. 

What does Christian marriage mean in such a so¬ 
ciety? Many Africans fear that a monogamous Christian 
Africa would leave multitudes of women unmarried 
and in doing so create widespread license in place of 
recognized polygamy. Christians say “No.” New needs 
for teaching and nursing and other community service 
by women would create an essential place in the social 
economy for the small number of unmarried women 
who might remain. The married woman would have a 
much higher position and a happier life as the hus¬ 
band’s companion than is possible under polygamy. 
Indeed, the very heart of the problem of creating a new 
community lies in the education of girls who will be 
suitable mates for the educated Christian young men. 
Leadership is paralyzed if the wife is not the companion 
of the husband. Nor can the community come into new 
life save on the basis of the family. 

The baffling but really enthralling problem of the 
Christian is to enthrone Christ not only as the lord of 
the individual’s own life, but, as Africans are learning 
to call him now, the Great Chief. Religion is a func¬ 
tion of the community in primitive life. 

The most hotly debated area of this process today 
is the transfer of institutions like initiation camps from 
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the pagan to the Christian community. If, for instance, 
the Christian church forbids its own youth In the tribe 
to go to the initiation camp, it practically forbids them 
to attend what is essentially a training school in loyalty 
to the ruling house. It is—from the tribal point of view 
—unpatriotic. In such an atmosphere it is easy for the 
witch doctor to “smell out,” as the cause of misfortune 
befalling the tribe, the incoming of the Christians. 

We are here at the very heart of our problem. For the 
resistance of the African to Christianity, where it exists, 
is due more to the anger of the African community 
against lack of tribal patriotism than against any dis¬ 
covery of a new personal experience of God. The Chris¬ 
tian., does not intend to attack the tribal structure; but 
that is the effect. What he rightly wants to do is to pro¬ 
tect the youth of the embryo Christian community from 
the grossness that to some extent infects the camps. It 
looks like an impasse. Is it? Some missionaries say “No,” 
and in the following chapter we shall give a detailed de¬ 
scription of an initiation camp framed by Christian 
hands on the foundation of the old structure. 1 

Dancing again brings us sharply face to face with the 
vital decision to which all the relations of Western 
people with the African challenge us—are we there to 
destroy or to fulfil? The rhythm of the dance Is, as we 
have seen, an essential in the life of the African. In 
some African dances, however, the place of sex in life is 
very explicitly presented. What, then, is to be the atti¬ 
tude of the Christian educationist in Africa to dancing? 

i See pp. 150-52. 
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The temptation is to condemn it at once and to forbid 
it to members of the Christian church, partly because of 
its sensuality and partly because it is tied up so closely 
with the old pagan life. But if the channel of expres¬ 
sion most natural to the African is rhythmical move¬ 
ment of the body, two perils face such a ban. First, we 
place on the African a strain of repression impossible 
to bear. Second, we may be sinning terribly in denying 
him the exercise of a God-given talent. It well may be 
that some in this new generation. Western youth In 
cooperation with African, will find a vocational adven¬ 
ture in experiments to discover expressions of bodily 
rhythm that are true to the heart of Africa and at the 
same time are to the glory of the God who made all 
beauty and loves it. 

African tribal life is nearer to essential Christianity 
than is Western civilization in that the spiritual and 
moral sanctions are woven into every part of a man’s 
life. Community life is a function of religion in Africa. 
A man’s and a woman’s social responsibilities are de¬ 
fined in terms of labor and service of varying kinds. 
Obligation to service of the community is accepted as 
a birthright. As we have seen, industrialism is in process 
of destroying this well articulated though relatively de¬ 
fenseless society. Unfortunately, Christianity itself in 
the West is also often deformed by this same individual¬ 
istic yet mechanistic civilization. 

Christianity, however, would deny its very birthright 
and doom itself to sterility if it went to Africa with a 
gospel that came short of animism by failing to weave 
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its spiritual and moral fibers into every part of the 
people’s life. In claiming all of life for Christ, West¬ 
ern Christians may rediscover the soul of their own 
faith. The adventure that lies before the Christian 
community in Africa and its white comrades is that of 
reintegrating African society. That nexv society will rest 
on its ancient communal basis in the fellowship of a 
church that is tribal in its local life but shares the dis- 
cipleship of Christ with the catholic life of the church 
throughout the world. As we have seen, it will use 
wherever possible the patterns of the African commu¬ 
nity for the molds into which its life shall flow. 

It comes upon us with something of a shock to dis¬ 
cover that the Christian ministry itself is something nexv 
and original in the life of Africa; indeed, in the life of 
the world. Animistic religion, as well as Islam, Hindu¬ 
ism, and Buddhism, has no real parallel to it. The 
xvitch doctor is in a sense a go-between from the tribe 
to the spirit world. The chief has a priestly function as 
the living representative of the ancestors. The Christian 
minister, hoxvever, representing his Lord as shepherd 
of souls, is a unique creation in the world’s religions. 
The essential thing in that ministry is the grace that 
floxvs in and through the man to his flock, individually 
and corporately, because of his daily commerce with his 
Savior. When xve talk of the transfer of functions from 
the pagan to the Christian community we have to hold 
fast to the principle that—while every effort should be 
made to let the Christian ministry flow into such differ¬ 
ing forms and modes as fit the genius of the African— 
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this quintessential core of the ministry is unique and 
priceless and must never be surrendered. 

This process of achieving a new alignment suggests 
again the frequently used illustration of the building 
of the new bridge over the Niagara Falls gorge. The 
bridge had to be entirely rebuilt both because it was 
inadequate in size to the new international traffic from 
the United States to Canada and because it was begin¬ 
ning to give. But it had to be rebuilt without interrupt¬ 
ing the traffic—international life must continue to go 
over it—and a good deal of the old structure had to 
be worked into the new. This taxing task was trium¬ 
phantly accomplished. 

So over the bridge of African life an increasing vol¬ 
ume of international traffic is passing. The old structure 
is inadequate and is cracking; it must be rebuilt, using 
as much as may be of the old and integrating it with 
the new. It must be rebuilt so that with a tougher fiber 
and a broader roadway it can carry the new and increas¬ 
ing traffic of humanity. And the traffic of interracial life 
across it cannot be interrupted while the work goes on. 





VIII: THE CHURCH OF THE TORCH 
IN DARKNESS 


OUR CAPTAIN COUNTS THE IMAGE OF GOD, NEVERTHELESS HIS 
IMAGE CUT IN EBONY AS IF DONE IN IVORY; AND IN THE 
BLACKEST MOORS HE SEES THE REPRESENTATION OF THE KING 
OF HEAVEN. 

—THOMAS FULLER IN “THE HOLY AND PROFANE STATES” 


I 

A STRANGE medley of Africans swarmed up the 
slopes of a grassy ridge. Hundreds of them were in 
lounge suits, with ties, collars, and soft felt hats. They 
had come from railway workshops, shop counters, and 
office stools. Their wives and daughters walked in neat 
printed cotton frocks or in bright silks. Among them 
moved men half-clothed in the skins of wild animals. 
Their women, robed in colored blankets, carried babies 
on their backs. Old chiefs with ostrich-plumed heads 
and monkey-skin robes worn toga-fashion, moved up 
the hill, their faces daubed with red and yellow paint, 
their ears weighted with copper wire ornaments. They 
had come from African villages. 
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As the thousands moved between the trees up to the 
crest of the hill boys held them in check and guided 
them. These African boys, clear-eyed, decisive, disci¬ 
plined, knowing what to do and how to do it, were in 
the uniform of the Boys’ Brigade. They guided the 
crowds up the steps into the new cathedral on the 
ridge. Soon some three thousand people were packed 
into the building. Large numbers, obliged to remain 
outside, listened to the service. The front pews were 
occupied by the old chiefs with their ostrich plumes 
waving. Behind them were the younger generation in 
European clothes, with well thumbed Bibles; they sang 
lustily, many of them in English. The service was led 
by African clergy, European ministers, and an English 
bishop. The collection plate held, in addition to money, 
eggs and maize cobs. These were later supplemented 
by gifts of goats and sheep from tribal Africans. The 
people call this house of God in which they worship 
the Church of the Torch in Darkness. 

The landscape of modern Africa is there: the primi¬ 
tive tribalism with its strong sense of the unity of life 
and of its spiritual roots, but still haunted by the horror 
of magic; the industrial West calling the new generation 
to leave the life of the village and live by other stand¬ 
ards. Christ, the Great Chief worshiped in that service, 
begins his rule in the lives both of the primitive and 
of the Europeanized. We note their longing for com¬ 
panionship beginning to find satisfaction in a new Afri¬ 
can community that can gather primitive and modern 
Africans into the household of God. 
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Their instinct is right. Their response to God's ini¬ 
tiative in Jesus Christ rests on a profound sense, deeper 
than all logic, that he can meet the need of the broken 
community as well as of the bewildered individual. 
They are troubled by the break-up of their frail system. 
But the horizon of the Christian message is ultimate. 

Mr. Julian Huxley points out the appeal made by 
Christianity to a tribal native, once the process of his 
detribalization has begun. 

In place of the local sanctions of tribal morality, he is 
offered a system with a general and universal claim. In 
place of the pressure of custom and taboo, in the main 
external and unreasoned, he is offered a morality which is 
largely reasoned and depends in the main upon the in¬ 
ternal sanctions of his own ideals. 1 

As we look at those African boys sharing with smiling 
enthusiasm the discipline and loyalty of the Boys' Bri¬ 
gade and remember the initiation camps through which 
their fathers graduated to manhood, we perceive how 
Mr. Huxley’s statement throws into vivid relief situa¬ 
tions that the Christian community in Africa must 
grapple with. 

That crowd of Africans, some modernized and others 
still under the spell of ancient taboos, raises problems 
that are as old as Christianity. The vehement debate of 
the church at Jerusalem on circumcision and on meat 
offered to idols is literally true of twentieth-century 
Africa. If we put the title “Letter to the Baganda” or 
“Letter to the Bamangwato” on St. Paul's Epistles to 

1 In his foreword to Man of Africa , by S. Y. Ntara. 
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the Corinthians, many of his phrases fit with startling 
precision the modern African Christian in the grip of 
his old ways of life. 


II 

We can only glance at some of these problems which 
have to be solved if the new community is to be built 
on sure and enduring foundations. 

Shall the Christian church allow the bride-price to 
be paid between Christians? Bride-price—the payment 
of cattle or money by the bridegroom and his family to 
the clan of the bride—seemed to the early missionaries 
like the sale of the woman into virtual slavery. It was, 
therefore, condemned. Experience and anthropological 
research by missionaries now show that one of its func¬ 
tions is to stabilize marriage and give concrete recogni¬ 
tion to the value of the girl in the eyes of her husband. 

Round the subject of the initiation camps discussion 
still rages. As we have seen, the initiation rites and 
training prepare adolescent youth to pass through the 
gateway into manhood and womanhood. The rites were 
hidden for some time from the first missionaries. Dis¬ 
gust and horror filled them when they stumbled upon 
their existence, and they drew up a rule forbidding 
Christians to have anything to do with them. So 
charged with sexuality are many of the songs sung and 
some of the rites performed, as well as much of the 
teaching, that the missionaries naturally regarded them 
as a pest to be destroyed. But that was more easily said 
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than done. Girls-even Christian girls-refuse to marry 
boys who have not been through the camp. 

Then some missionaries asked themselves, “Is it pos¬ 
sible that behind the dances and obscene songs lies an 
attempt to supply the great need of youth for sex educa¬ 
tion and citizenship training? Can there be a Christian 
initiation camp?” From 19 1 3 onwards they have made 
experiments to retain the essentials purged of grossness. 
These Christian rites cannot possibly be completely sat¬ 
isfactory until Christian chiefs have come into tribal 
authority and Christian women grown old who have not 
been through the original pagan rites. 

The general plan of the Christian camps conducted 
by the Anglican church in Tanganyika is as follows. On 
the camp site a little hut of straw and wattle is made 
for each boy. On the first day drumming and singing 
are heard as groups from different villages converge on 
the camp by sunset. The boys sit on mats on the priest’s 
veranda. The fathers and mothers and relatives dance 
to the sound of drums any of the nine traditional Afri¬ 
can dances that the Christian church there has author¬ 
ized as free from grossness. The dance goes on all night. 
The boys go early to bed. 

The priest and the men relatives go to the camp site 
in the darkness. A cantor sings a hymn. All join in the 
chorus as they walk, led by one bearing a cross on which 
hang lanterns. The cross is set up in place of the old 
tree trunk plastered with mud and the blood of a cock 
that was used in pagan days. 

At dawn the boys are taken to the stream to bathe. 
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Two or three carefully chosen Christian African spon¬ 
sors are in charge of them. After bathing the boys go 
into the church. All dancing ceases; the people fill the 
church and a simple service is held. Then the boys, after 
a meal, go into the enclosure where the operation of 
circumcision, which is the center of the whole initiation, 
takes place. 

For six weeks the boys remain in camp. Important 
Africans and chiefs of other tribes are invited to speak 
to them on manners. “Do not be aggressive and, when 
in council, do not elbow your way into a high place. 
When running through the forest in your games make 
a detour if you meet older folk and go into the grass, 
lest the dust that you raise fall on the clothes of the 
elders.” The regular African teachers give training in 
truth, honor, purity, tribal Christian morality,’humility, 
the service of man, and the duty of honoring God be¬ 
fore all. The boys are taught to hunt, to shoot with 
bows and arrows, snare small animals, and go through 
tests. These replace the cruel old ordeals. The old rite 
of confession of sin and failure is given a Christian 
meaning. 

At the end of the camp the boys’ heads are shaved to 
symbolize throwing off the last touch of the old life. 
The parents bring new cloths. After bathing, the boys 
are clothed in the new raiment and anointed. 

The priest comes out in procession to the camp. He 
says to the boys, “My sons, what do you seek?” Each re¬ 
plies, “I ask the blessing of God that I may be some 
good.” The camp is set on fire. Old cloths and all the 
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things that the boys have used are burned. It is the end 
of the old life. They have passed from youth to man¬ 
hood, with tribal as well as Christian recognition. 

Marching into the church the boys are given places 
in the chancel as prospective bridegrooms. After the 
service, with sermon, communion, and thanksgiving, 
the priest takes the boys—now his spiritual sons—to the 
door of the church and restores them to their parents. 
A scene of rejoicing follows, as mother after mother 
recognizes her boy. 

The rites for the first initiation of girls, from which 
the harmful surgical rites have been eliminated, closely 
parallel that for the boys, being the initiation of a 
whole age group into a new life. This is followed by 
individual rites at puberty, marriage, and childbearing. 

The prayers in the blessing of an initiate after the 
rite of puberty shed light on the spirit of the experi¬ 
ment. Here is one: 

Almighty God, we give thee hearty thanks for that thou 
hast mercifully guarded this maid through the years of her 
childhood and brought her safely to this day. We beseech 
thee in thy mercy to grant that she may continue to abide 
in thy keeping and enjoy the fulness of thy blessing both 
in soul and body: guard her in every temptation of evil and 
save her from all the wiles of the devil; through Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 

Throughout the steps that lead the girl into full 
womanhood she has guidance, tribal recognition, and 
Christian sanction for her status and her responsibilities 
at each stage. 
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Many African Christians and Western missionaries 
in Africa criticize such experiments in the church. They 
hold that the camps cannot be purged of pagan ideas 
and emotions. They would, therefore, like Khama, chief 
of the Bamangwato, try to cut the rites out of the tribal 
life. But even that strong ruler found the task baffling. 
For most Africans are unshakably certain that the rites 
are essential to success in life. 

Another problem is that of witchcraft. As we have 
seen, one of the most deeply rooted and intense certain¬ 
ties in the African mind is that black magic is real and 
powerful. What is the Christian attitude to that convic¬ 
tion? 

A missionary, the Reverend T. Cullen Young, was 
called upon to go a long way by boat down Lake Nyasa 
to see a splendid Christian printer, who had been with 
the mission for nearly two decades, and who had gone 
home for holiday. He was dying of witchcraft. Mr. 
Young landed; found the man wasting away, yet suffer¬ 
ing from no specific disease. Helpless relatives sat 
round him. 

What was the missionary to do? Tell the man that 
witchcraft does not exist; that he and his relatives were 
all fools? Or tell him that, in Jesus Christ, who cast out 
devils near the shores of another lake, there is a stronger 
power; and then lead the man back to the fellowship 
of the Christian community that lives by that power? 
This he did; the man was soon well. But both the power 
of the belief in witchcraft and the power of faith in 
Christ were really effective, be it noticed, through the 
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spirit of the community in which the African found 
himself. 

We turn to another problem of the Christian church. 
The African community of the future will always re¬ 
main rooted in the soil, however strongly industrialism 
may grow. The agriculture of primitive Africa has its 
roots and its protection and guidance in religion. That 
should be true also of Christian Africa. The problem 
is to make each rural community an integral yet indi¬ 
vidual fragment of the world community of the king¬ 
dom of God. Bound up with this problem is the ques¬ 
tion of how to teach the peasant farmer the best use to 
be made of the soil itself, and of the plants and animals 
dependent upon it. That in itself is a Christian work. 
The soil is the gift of the Father. The use of it is our 
stewardship of his gift.|The future of Africa calls for a 
well educated, self-supporting peasantry, healthy in 
mind and strong in body, possessing a living corporate 
life. It will be of the very soil of Africa, a real tribe; 
a tribe whose life finds its authority, as in the old days, 
in the spiritual world, but in which God's fatherhood 
drives out the fears wrought by magic. * 

Here is a Christian village school and a church in 
Uganda. The boys and girls in the school go out into 
the fields during ten school periods a week. A teacher 
goes ahead across the fields with a plough. The children 
follow after with their hoes; and later sow the seed. 
For four school periods a week the boys and girls have 
lessons in the theory of agriculture. Some of the land 
is held in common by the Christian community as, so 
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to speak, the new tribe of God. The young folk who are 
coming on as candidates for church membership hoe 
and plant and water a cotton crop. The harvest goes 
a long way toward the support of the Baganda Christian 
leaders who move about among the village people as 
Christian catechists. At times of sowing and harvest, the 
Christian people come out into the fields for special 
services of prayer and of harvest thanksgiving. In the 
Congo, land similarly held and tilled by the Christians 
is called God’s Acre. 

The Christian community sees in the work of the 
fields a thrilling cooperation with the Creator to make 
living things grow for the good of man. When the Euro¬ 
pean himself goes into the field and shares the work 
with the African a still closer fellowship is created—co¬ 
operation with each other and with God. This form of 
service calls for something that the Western missionary 
nurtured in a city finds so difficult to achieve: a true 
intimate feeling for the soil combined with technical 
skill and with science that can help people to face the 
problems of agriculture and animal husbandry. 

To carry knowledge to millions of Africans who can¬ 
not read and who are scattered across a continent seems 
almost impossible. The possibilities of the motion pic¬ 
ture, allied with the radio and the phonograph, are now 
being realized. These are miraculous tools for conveying 
new ideas to peoples who cannot read and who, even if 
they could, have but the. tiniest literature printed in 
their language. The French government is pioneering 
in this field. It circulates some six thousand films among 
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the villages over thousands of square miles of North 
and West Africa. Through the circulation of these 
films, with the provision of projectors in villages, the 
Africans in those areas are alive to aspects of the life 
of all the continents of the earth. The aim is to make 
them French in outlook and loyalty. 

The Christian community also is becoming aware 
of this new ally. We have already seen something of the 
pioneering work in this sphere done by the Reverend 
Ray E. Phillips. A still more adventurous project is 
now being essayed. It is that of getting films of Africans 
made in Africa for Africans. Planned by Mr. J. Merle 
Davis, the director of the Bureau of Social and Indus¬ 
trial Research and Counsel of the International Mis¬ 
sionary Council, and substantially backed by the Car¬ 
negie Corporation of New York, the project proposes 
a new method of education for the use of the Christian 
forces. The films are being produced in Tanganyika 
Territory, as a headquarters where the conditions of 
scenery and climate are of the best. The dramatic genius 
of the African leaves no question of the supply of stars. 
As it is possible today to show a sixteen-millimeter film 
to an audience of one thousand five hundred persons, 
the immense possibilities of range of this method are 
at once obvious. While entertaining the audience, these 
new films educate it on the care of children, the cultiva¬ 
tion of the soil, the selection and cooperative purchase 
of seed, the building of a house, and improved cattle 
breeding and poultry keeping. All the parables of 
Christ and in fact much of the story and teaching of the 
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Bible can be similarly presented to the African with 
immense power and wide range. Phonograph records de¬ 
scribing the scenes and synchronized with the movies 
can be made in an unlimited number of African lan¬ 
guages, thus making one film available everywhere. 

Even when the moving picture has been developed to 
the full for Christian education, however, it is no substi¬ 
tute for a literature. This is an essential foundation for 
building any enduring and morally sturdy Christian 
community. To provide such a literature is a baffling 
task in a continent of scattered tribes speaking a medley 
of languages and dialects. It takes, all the inspired in¬ 
genuity and industry of many skilled missionary lin¬ 
guists and Africans. Fortunately today the International 
Missionary Council has set up a group of experts to 
work on the problem under the inventive, enthusiastic 
guidance of Miss Margaret Wrong who, moving to and 
fro across Africa and consulting the leadership of Eu¬ 
rope and America, is leading the Christian forces into 
coherent sustained progress. 


Ill 

What, then, is the heart of the gospel for the African? 
Christ presented it in the parable of the prodigal son: 
it is sonship, which is personal life in relation to other 
persons; to brothers and sisters as well as to parents. 

The new life in Christ is a life of relations between 
persons—between a man and God, and between man 
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and man and man and woman in a community. It 
can, therefore, flow as lifeblood through African life: 
the family, the age group, the tribal meeting, the dance, 
the nature festivals, the spirit hut. There is no compro¬ 
mise with heathenism in keeping the ancient institu¬ 
tions. For the eternal value of those traditional forms 
of African society have their home in the heart of God. 

To help the material ambitions of Western civiliza¬ 
tion, to shape Africans in the mold of their Western 
teachers, to pour knowledge and moral advice into the 
receptive or resistant ear is not the goal of the Christian 
educator. Education must change life through experi¬ 
ence of life in a community. Christian education, 
through such experience, brings the soul, not only of an 
individual, but of a people, face to face with God. And 
when the soul, whether of an individual or of a com¬ 
munity, faces him, it must, sooner or later, make a 
decision. On that decision its eternal life hangs. Rut no 
one person or nation can make that decision for an¬ 
other. The African people as a people must say for 
themselves, “I will arise and will go unto my Father.” 

In the spiritual rule of the African clan, as we have 
seen, God is recognized as Creator and is appealed to in 
urgent crisis, but generally he lives in a remote, shadowy 
realm and is inactive. The ancestor is the source of 
active spiritual rule. Directly that closed circle is broken 
by industrialism the ancestors tend to become “transient 
and embarrassed phantoms.” For their power begins to 
fade. Obviously a group of ancestral spirits can enjoy 
the loyalty only of the small group who have descended 
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from them. The mixed mass of youth in a copper mine 
come from a hundred tribes and thus owe allegiance to 
a medley of rival ancestors. The tree of comradeship in 
such a group thus cannot grow from ancestors because 
the hidden roots are diverse. 

What, then, are we to do? We look in vain for any 
secular bond that can do this. Government can impose 
its authority and command peace; but it cannot create 
those invisible bonds light as air, yet stronger than 
steel, that unite a comradeship, that create a commu¬ 
nity. As the most authoritative group of leaders who 
have considered the problem of the African in face of 
industrialism said: 

The restraints of the law furnish an inadequate check 
upon this tendency towards demoralization, and no merely 
secular system of morality that might be applied would 
serve to raise the natives* ideals of conduct or to counteract 
the evil influences which have been alluded to; . . . hope 
for the elevation of the native races must depend on their 
acceptance of Christian faith and morals. 1 

The new African will be all that he has the power 
to be as he discovers a spiritual authority stronger and 
more personal, even more concerned for his welfare and 
more potent to help him than was the ancestor acting 
through the chief to his parents. The vague sense of a 
distant God is not enough. 

Young Africa needs a personal Great Chief who will 
be to him day by day the very voice of that God, a Chief 
strong, personal, caring for him, powerful to help. Is 

i Report of the Government Commission on the Native Problem in 
South Africa. 
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there any discoverable answer to that need, except in 
the Person of Jesus Christ? He brings God near; reveals 
him and his love and justice as the very bread and wine 
of daily life. He creates a community, a new society, by 
the very fact that he is in the center of it. He can do 
that by Lake Tanganyika as surely as on the shores of 
Galilee, and on the Congo and the Zambezi as truly 
as on the banks of the Jordan. For he is, precisely in all 
essentials, the Great Chief. In him we find the new liv¬ 
ing root of a new community—the Great Tribe. 

But if that is so it carries revolutionary implications 
for the white man and the Asiatic as well as for the 
African. For the Great Tribe, if Christ is the Chief, 
cannot be solely African; its comradeship cannot draw 
any line of separation either in race or culture, nation 
or class. The Western missionary is at the point where 
he is learning how to become really one with the Afri¬ 
can church. As Dr. W. M. Euselat of the University of 
Stellenbosch says: “In my opinion the Bantu cannot 
really be won for Christianity unless the dualism of 
church and mission, of foreign-bom missionaries and 
African church Christians, ceases to exist.” 

What, however, of the relations between the differ¬ 
ent communions? The Christian forces from the West, 
converging on every coast of Africa from America and 
Switzerland, Belgium and Sweden, Britain and Ger¬ 
many, have each set about their own tasks within a 
given area. They have brought into being churches of 
Christ, each framed on its Western model. No strategy 
of the whole continent, or even of the greater areas, was 
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possible. For years missionaries have tried to overcome 
the obstacles of distance and difference. In 1934, under 
the leadership of Dr. John R. Mott, many of the non- 
Roman-Catholic missionary forces between the equator 
and Cape Town came into conference. They sought to¬ 
gether, European and African alike, to draw a clear 
picture of the task and the outline of a common mind 
on the aim and methods of evangelization, the ideals 
and technique of Christian education, the discovery and 
training of new leadership, and the need of cooperation. 

Let us now turn for a moment to another aspect. It 
is dark, but if we are realists we must face it. By con¬ 
centrating on the evils, the weaknesses, and the divisions 
that actually exist in the Christian community in Africa, 
we could paint a picture that would convince those who 
know no other aspect of the church that Christianity in 
Africa is a failure. But it would no more represent the 
reality of Christianity in Africa than does the chronicle 
of crime and disaster presented in an American tabloid 
represent a just perspective of the real news of the real 
world. 

As many as three hundred different sects of African 
Christians exist in the southern part of the African 
continent. The causes of their rise are a blend of tribal¬ 
ism, the will to self-determination, moral failure in Afri¬ 
can leaders, the unfortunate example of the West, and 
the failure of Western Protestantism to give to the 
African a full-blooded faith with a corporate experience. 
There is also the desire of individual ambitious men to 
be spiritual chiefs of separate Christian groups. Most of 
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these separatist groups o£ Bantu Christians consist o£ a 
few people. Many spring up in a night like mushrooms 
and die down when the person around whom they cen¬ 
tered has faded out of the picture. A large proportion 
are in towns and especially around the Rand, where 
restless Africans, uprooted from tribal life, seek for the 
fellowship and authority which tribal custom and ritual 
gave to their fathers. This crop of spiritual fungi will 
wither when the Christian church gives to Africans a 
warmhearted faith springing from real experience and 
sharing in fellowship and corporate sacramental worship 
expressed in terms native to their own souls; an authori¬ 
tative leadership of their own flesh and blood; education 
adapted to African needs; and a literature in their own 
tongues opening -windows upon the panorama of the 
pilgrimage across the world and along the ages of God’s 
heroic sons and daughters. 


IV 

We may examine two concrete instances out of hun¬ 
dreds available to illustrate the actual work of the Great 
Tribe of the disciples of Christ in this new Africa. One 
instance Is in the French mandate of the Cameroun, the 
other in the British protectorate of Uganda. 

It is in such regions, where the tapestry of tribal life 
Is not yet really ravaged by the invading moth of West¬ 
ern civilization, that the Christian community can most 
potently weave the warp and w t oo£ of a Christian pat- 
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tern which conserves the best in the old by reinforcing 
it with sturdier threads. How intimately African this 
new Christian strength can be is illuminated by such 
a story as that of the building of the Presbyterian 
church at Bijabijan, in the French Cameroun. 

Flocking through the forests from twenty-one towns 
surrounding Bijabijan, hundreds of Africans came on 
specified days thrilled with their common task of build¬ 
ing themselves a great church. The men went into the 
woods with axes on their shoulders and the sound of 
steel on tough tree trunks rang through the forest. They 
brought the most enduring timbers, from trees that can 
resist the dreaded termite, for beams and braces as well 
as for the framework of the church. 

On the heads of the women, as they came, baskets of 
fibrous weeds were balanced. These were to hold to¬ 
gether the mud-blocks of the walls; you cannot make 
bricks without fiber. Dancing and singing on the mud, 
they pounded and mixed it with their feet and then 
threw it into the frame of fibrous weed. Dried in the 
sun, these blocks or slabs were built into walls within 
the timber framework. Then, damming up the river 
three miles away, they carried baskets of sand from the 
riverbed to the church. The sand they mixed with a 
little mud to give it cohesion. This compost they threw 
on the walls and smoothed it with planed boards. 

Still their desire for a beauty adequate for the house 
of God was not satisfied. Long search made by deflecting 
streams through digging ditches and then mining in the 
exposed riverbed revealed a beautiful white clay. Many 
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baskets were filled with it, and they toiled up the hills 
with the precious burden. Impromptu paint brushes 
were made of palm leaves tied to sticks. One coat of the 
whiting was splashed on the walls—turning the painters 
white as well as the walls! Then another coat was added. 
The Christian Africans even went to a deserted village 
and scraped from the earthen floors the red soil long 
baked under the domestic fires. With this soil, mois¬ 
tened, they painted the timber pillars a reddish brown 
and traced a border of the same color along the inner 
walls. . 

Looking at the church, beautiful in line and in color, 
with every element in it from foundation to rooftree 
wrought from the soil and its products by men and 
women and children of the soil, John Ruskin’s phrase 
comes to mind: “Art is the workman’s joy in his work.” 

Long before dawn on Sunday drums throbbed. 
Dancing lights revealed the people, lanterns in hand, 
responding to the call to the dedicatory service. They 
filled the church with the dim light of the candles. The 
hundreds of vibrant voices rang out with deep feeling 
as the people, black artisans of the community of Christ, 
rose to their feet and cried out in united worship to 
God: “We give thee this thy house.” 

We might equally well have chosen to describe the 
vaster brick church at Elat, whose steel roof frame came 
in sections from England. The Elat church, also in the 
French Cameroun, had thirteen thousand Africans at 
its dedication, necessitating four services, one for church 
members, one for those in catechumen classes, a third 
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for children, and a fourth for folk outside the church, 
at which two hundred and fifty confessed for the first 
time faith in Christ. 

The will to support and propagate as well as to gov¬ 
ern their own churches is shown by the members of 
even the little village churches, whose walls and roof are 
made with the bark of trees. In the offerings are cen¬ 
times saved by incredibly poor peasants by putting aside 
a few palm kernels, or by selling breadsticks made from 
the cassava in the garden, or by making fishing nets or 
by weaving baskets. Again and again we discover the 
record of some village boy who has gone to work in 
the trader’s store at the market town and who sends 
back as much as eight hundred francs (over fifty dol¬ 
lars) to build a nice chapel in his native village. 

We turn now to the second example. 

On Namirembe Hill in Uganda stands a cathedral 
raised in large part by the money gifts and by the 
toiling hands of African Christians. On a near-by hill 
stands a conical hut of thatch—the tomb of Mtesa, whose 
cruel son Mwanga burned to death the Christian boys 
whom Mackay had led to Christ, and ordered a general 
massacre of the Christians. Under the present ruler, 
Daudi Chwa, Mwanga’s son, the jubilee of the founding 
of that church was celebrated. On the great football 
field at the foot of the hill many motor cars owned by 
African chiefs, rich from the produce of cotton and 
other crops, were gathered, all facing the cathedral. 
Night fell. At a given signal all the car headlights were 
flashed on. Their full blaze floodlit the cathedral so 
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that for many miles around the wondering people could 
see it shining on the hill like a glimpse of the Holy City 
—New Jerusalem come down from heaven. The hut of 
Mtesa, stronghold of witchcraft and massacre, was lost 
in the darkness of the night. 

In a simple bare room alongside the cathedral the 
synod of the church meets. At the head table sit the 
English bishop and the Kabaka (ruling prince) of Bu- 
ganda. Sixty Baganda clergy have a few European mis¬ 
sionaries sitting with them. Of the three hundred pres¬ 
ent, the majority are elected lay representatives. There 
are barely thirty Europeans in the room. At least a score 
of women have been elected members of the synod. The 
discussions are as democratic as the constitution. We 
read that “it is quite a common thing for a prime minis¬ 
ter, a very important chief, or a rural dean to have his 
ideas dissected and his facts questioned by a junior 
teacher, a bricklayer, or a fisherman.” 1 

The church in Uganda is a living example of a church 
that carries over into the new Christian life the com¬ 
munity consciousness of the past, purified and strength¬ 
ened in fiber. That church today has carried the light 
to the farthest borders of Uganda and beyond by 
the hands of its own people. Over a thousand schools 
are staffed with four thousand African teachers; more 
than two thousand congregations depend on native 
clergy and catechists. They are admitting to baptism, 
after training, over twelve thousand candidates a year 
and have over a hundred and sixty-five thousand bap- 

i Kathleen M. E. Lillingston, Glimpses of Uganda , p. 30. 
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tized Christians, with hundreds of thousands of adher¬ 
ents. Little more than half a century ago one English¬ 
man stood the solitary Christian in the land. 

How greatly the Christian African can respond to such 
leading is shown by the story of a little Baganda boy, 
Apolo, who had sat at the feet of Mackay. Other folk led 
him in other paths. He became a slave to the opium 
pipe. But Christ came into his life and broke his chains. 
Baptized in 1895 when just over thirty, he offered to go 
as a missionary into Toro on the westernmost fringes 
of Uganda. Multitudes in Toro became Christians. 
Schools and churches grew. Then Apolo climbed the 
great mountain range that is a rampart on the west. 
Later he described the thoughts that filled his mind at 
that moment: 

I saw the great country stretching out into the distance 
before me, most of it black with forest, and far away a range 
of hills that the guide told me w r as the Mboga country, 
where lived many, many people. Something seized my 
heart and gripped me tight. ... A voice within me seemed 
to say: “Over there in that country are thousands and 
thousands of people in heathen darkness; they do not know 
that Jesus loves them. Many of them live in that great dark 
forest . . . ; some are cannibals and some are dangerous 
dwarfs; no one has ever been there to tell them about 
Jesus.” I knew at that moment that God was calling me. 1 

So Apolo passed the mountain range to the wild folk 
of the Mboga country, at the hands of whose king he 
endured terrible cruelties until at last he won him for 
Christ. Nor could his feet be stayed. When that con- 

1 Quoted by Albert B. Lloyd in Apolo of the Pygmy Forest, p. 31. 
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quest was achieved and others came in to work, he 
pushed ever deeper into the Pygmy forest and won the 
confidence of those shyest and most suspicious of God’s 
hunted children. At last they opened their lives to him; 
and today, thanks to his amazing courage and loving- 
kindness, many congregations of these strange small folk 
in the shadows of the equatorial forests are part of the 
“holy church throughout all the world.” 

In 1933 Apolo went home to Buganda and joined in 
the deliberations of the synod of his church. The doctor 
told him that his heart was very seriously affected; he 
must go to a hospital. “If I am to die,” he said, “it must 
be among my people.” So this pilgrim took his staff and 
his script and set out into the sunset on that tramp of 
many hundreds of miles that brought him at last into 
the Pygmy forest, where on May 30 of the year in which 
he heard the doctor’s warning he went out of the 
shadows of the forest into light. 

A dark, athletic man, over six feet in height, with a 
strong, eager face, stood on the crest of the Mount of 
Olives at Easter in 1928. His long cream robe was cov¬ 
ered with a green cloak edged with gold to indicate his 
princely rank. Chief Sirwano Kulubya, set in authority 
over some twenty thousand of the Baganda, had come 
to a conference in Jerusalem to represent the church in 
Africa. He stood among comrades from all the con¬ 
tinents sent by different branches of the Christian 
church: Chinese In blue silk gowns wearing the badge 
of scholarship; Indian men and women in turban and 
sari bringing light from the East; Japanese and Korean, 
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Syrian and American, British, German, and French. 
As he stood and spoke to that assembly of many na¬ 
tions and races of the miracle of the church in Africa, 
the imagination flew back to the sun and shadow of the 
swiftly changing scene that we have here surveyed. It 
flew forward also toward the new Africa that can come 
into being through the wonder of changed lives w T oven 
into the fabric of a changed community. 

If the church is true to the revolutionary will of God, 
that new community will be one in which the reverence 
for the personality of all his children will have swept 
away all exploitation for economic gain or imperial 
power; and where industry and commerce and science 
will be some of the tools with which the needs common 
to all men will be supplied. The chasms that yawn be¬ 
tween the races in Africa, and between the Western 
nations that rule and enrich themselves by her, will be 
not merely bridged but filled. The fear of spirits will 
vanish before the love and strong justice of the Great 
Chief, like fever mists before the rising sun. It will be 
an African community giving poise and radiance, hu¬ 
mor, patience, and rhythm to the rest of the world. 

That Africa can come to birth through love and jus¬ 
tice in action in the lives of men and women committed 
to the discipleship of Christ. There is no other way; 
but there is that way if we will take it together. 

Some time ago a clearing was made in a dense forest. 
Ancient trees were felled. In the spring the sunshine 
fell on soil that had lain in the shadow for many years. 
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Soon fresh green shoots appeared; and in due time 
.lovely flowers bloomed. Men who had lived for years in 
the forest had never seen flowers of this kind. 

Seeds, carried it may be long years before by passing 
birds, had lain in the soil; but they had never germi¬ 
nated. For the sunshine had never reached them. 

Is that true of Africa? In the forest of her tribal life, 
under the shadow of the fear of sorcery, the seeds of 
beautiful blossoms and of nourishing fruits lie latent. 
■Clearings are being made in that forest. The Light of 
the World is rising in the African sky and his rays can 
bring those seeds to life; but that can only be if the 
■smoke from the chimneys of industrialism does not hide 
the sun and poison the air with the noxious fumes of 
.materialism. 
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TABLE OF AREAS AND POPULATIONS 

BRITISH 
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Gold Coast. 

Kenya Colony . 224,960 

Nigeria . 338,115 

Northern Rhodesia . 

Nyasaland. 

Sierra Leone . 

Southern Rhodesia. 150,344 

Swaziland ... 

Uganda. 

Union of South Africas. 

BELGIAN 

Belgian Congo. 918,000 

FRENCH 

Algeria. 

French Equatorial Africa. 

French Somaliland. 

French West Africa. 1,604,159 

Madagascar. 241,094 

Morocco . 

Tunisia . 

ITALIAN 

Eritrea. 

Italian Somaliland . 

Libya . 

PORTUGUESE 

Angola. 476,712 

Portuguese East Africa. 297,657 

Portuguese Guinea. 

SPANISH 

Rio de Oro. 

Rio Muni. 

Spanish Morocco . 

INDEPENDENT 

Egypt. 383,000 

Ethiopia (Abyssinia) . 350,000 

Liberia . 

MANDATES 

BRITISH: 

British Cameroun.. 

British Togoland . 

South West Africa. 318,099 

Tanganyika Territory. 360,000 

BELGIAN: 

Ruanda-Urundi. 

french: 

French Cameroun. 

French Togoland . 

iAU figures represent census reports except those marked by an asterisk, which 
are official estimates. 

aComprising Cape of Good Hope, Transvaal, Orange Free State and Natal. 


Area in sq. miles 

Population 1 

.. 1,008,100 

5,605,848* 

11,716 

498,781 

275,000 

152,983 

68,000 

344,700* 

4,134 

210,000* 

78,802 

3,040,446* 

224,960 

3,091,064 

33 8 ,n 5 

* 9 * 158* S 3 8 

287,950 

i* 393 * 23 8 * 

37*596 

1,609,915 

31,670 

1,672,057 

150,344 

1,109,112 

6,705 

112,951 

94,204 

3,584,758* 

• • 472,347 

6,928,580 

918,000 

9,402,604 

847,500 

6 * 553*451 

912,049 

3,192,282 

8,880 

68,965* 

.. 1,604,159 

14,478,508* 

•• 241,094 

367 L 517 

200,000 

4,500,000 

48,300 

2,410,692 

45*754 

621,776 

194,000 

1,010,815 

• • 559*500 

717,663 

.. 476,712 

2,599,166 

• • 297,657 

3 * 995*831 

13*944 

364*929 

109,200 

80,000* 

9*470 

89,130* 

13*125 

750,000* 

383,000 

14,217,864 

350,000 

5,500,000* 

43,000 

1,000,000* 

34*559 

769.833 

13*041 

293,714 

3 l8 *°99 

273,876* 

360,000 

5,022,640 

20,500 

3,450,000* 

166,4.89 

2,222408 

21,893 

750,065 





























































